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A Splendid Head’s Tribute to the Heart 

“The Visitor” Calls Again after a Long Absence 

Clark Braden Draws a Parallel Between His Own and Professor 
Willett’s Experience 

Burris A. Jenkins Writes on the Nuisance of Church Letters 


“Winston of the Prairie,” our New Serial by Harold Bindloss, 
makes its first appearance 


Profs. McGarvey and Gates Talk Together on Higher Criticism 
and Find Themselves in Startling Harmony 


George A. Campbell Writes on the Joy of Pastoral Calling 


H. D. C. Maclachlan Warns Ministers of the Danger of 
Unreality in Their Work 


NEXT WEEK: “Lincoln’s Attitude Toward Temperance in 
" Springfield,” by Rev. Thomas D. Logan, D.D., of Spring- 

field, Ill., Pastor of the Church in which the Martyr was 

a pew-holder 

George A. Campbell, Who Wrote on “A Silent Conven- 

tion” Recently, has had a Dream about the Great Cen- 

tennial Meeting. He will tell it next week. 


Errett Gates will write on “Baptism” 
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LOWELL’S THOUGHT OF GOD. 

*Tis Sorrow builds the shining ladder up, 

Whose golden rounds are our calamities, 

Whereon our firm feet planting, nearer God 

The spirit climbs, and hath its eyes unsealed. 

True is it that Death’s face seems stern and 

cold 

When he is sent to summon those we love; 

But all God’s angels come to us disguised; 

Sorrow and Sickness, Poverty and Death, 

One after other lift their frowning masks, 

And we behold the seraph’s face beneath, 

All radiant with the glory and the calm 

Of having looked upon the front of God. 
~James Russell Lowell. 


ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AS A 
PREACHER. 

A. MeLean’s recent publication, “Alexander 
Campbell as a Preacher,” is a real Centen- 
nial contribution The author was trained 
for the task The book suggests the brevity 
of Holy Writ ts grace and simplicity are 
charming. It is a marvel of compact power. 
The great preacher is sketched in large lines. 
The witness of distinguished men is placed 
in evidence—men who knew Campbell and 
heard his sermons The critique on Mr. 
Campbell’s style places his superiority in 
the clear presentation of truth with flawless 
logic and unrivaled power of persuasion, sup- 
ported by a character illuminated with the 
Spirit of God. He lifted great audiences up 
because he lifted Christ up as the rallying 
point of all believers, and the Holy Scriptures 
as supreme over all human creeds and con- 
fessions and dogmas. “As all roads led to 
Rome, so all subjects were connected in his 
thought with Christ.” The author’s para- 
graph on Mr. Campbell’s character and re- 
ligious life is classic and of supreme excel- 
lence. 

Every home in the brotherhood should pos- 
sess this book, and the Centennial Commit- 
tee should distribute it far and wide to the 
ministry of our religious neighbors. 

Roanoke, Va. R. E. Elmore. 
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SOME SPLENDID MAGAZINE OFFERS 


By special arrangements with the publishers of the leading 
periodicals, The Christian Century is able to offer some very 
attractive magazine clubs. These low rates are made for the 
purpose of securing new subscribers to our paper, but old 
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A Plea for the Regnancy of Love 


W. T. Moore has written a book with a message in it. 

He has written several books. His “Preacher Problems” was such a 
concrete precipitant of a long and rich experience in the pastoral 
ministry that it has had a creditable sale among men who are 
meeting these problems every day. But we do not find a great 
message in that book. It is practical—one might say pragmatic. 
It helps a preacher to get along as sign boards help the traveler. 
But sign boards do not make the traveler travel. He must have 
a cause in his heart that urges him onward. 

“Man Preparing for other Worlds” is another of W. T. Moore’s 
books. This book we understand is not so widely read as 
“Preacher Problems.” Dr. Moore says himself it is not an easy 
book to read. It assumes in the reader a pretty good equipment 
of knowledge to begin with. Consequently, while the book has 
received commendatory notices from the critics both in America 
and in England, it is not read widely by the public. We confess 
that we were not greatly interested in it. The argument was too 
close-woven for us to be satisfied the case had been proved. 
We are slow to accept a position for which there is no proof except 
logic. We find that our mind works in this order: first an insight 
or a strong conviction that something is true, and after that the 
proof. We see with our heart first and then the head comes 
along to prop up the conviction of the heart. This is our way 
of getting at truth. We may be queer, but we must be honest. 

Now we cannot work up any insight or spontaneous conviction 
concerning the possibility of man’s inhabiting the other heavenly 
bodies after he leaves this earth. And so any argument from 
proof texts or philosophy does not grip our editorial soul very 
firmly. We do not think that book didn’t sell because it was too 
deep, but because it wasn’t written upon a theme that the human 
soul is interested in. 

We well remember another book of this author. It was a sweet 
little book. He called it “Views of Life.” It was one of the 
earliest serious books we ever read and our mind has ever recog- 
nized an unpaid debt to the author. 

But here at our hand is a book with one of the most fascinating 
titles that could be conceived and we say of it that it differs from 
the first two books mentioned because it has a vital, spiritual 
message, just such a message as this man should deliver to his 
brethren before the veil is drawn between him and us. It differs 
from the first book in that it has a message, and from the second 
in that its message is vital. It differs from the third book, which, 
we presume, was the author’s earliest endeavor in literature, as 
the root differs from the flowers. What Dr. Moore has done is to 
dig down carefully under those sweet flowers called “Views of 
Life” and reveal to us the root from which they grew. 

And this root is love. 

“The Supremacy of the Heart; or a Plea for the Regnancy of 
Love,” that is the prepossessing title his new volume assumes. 

We think there is much significance in the fact that a man like 
W. T. Moore should write a book like this. A man who was all 
heart and no head might prate about the supremacy of the heart 
till doomsday and no one would take his judgment into account. 
But here is a soul in which the head and heart, have no doubt been 
in conflict. So when he uses the word “supremacy” he means some- 
thing. He doesn’t say superiority; he says supremacy, which 
probably implies that in his soul’s experience there has been strain 
and struggle and a life-long wrestle between apparent equals until 
now at the end he tells us the heart has triumphed, love is supreme. 

The thesis of the book is something like this: Through the ages 
a conflict has been raging between love and intellect. The conflict 


began in Eden when the desire for “knowledge of good and evi! 
like unto the gods” tempted Eve to disobey the Creator. The 
“fall” was a fall of the heart, the spiritual nature, and the 
enthronement of the intellect. The intervening history from the 
fall to the coming of Christ was one long struggle of heart and 
head, God’s revelation gradually unfolding until at last in Jesus 
of Galilee the heart triumphed. He became the solution of the 
problem of evil in his own person and in his wonderful teaching. 
From him has proceeded ever since a stream of love growing wider 
and wider with the centuries until today vast enterprises are being 
carried on its bosom—social service, evangelism, missions, education, 
democratic government, the institutional church, every eleemosynary 
institution of Christendom. 

The idea is not wholly unlike Benjamin Kidd’s in “Social Evolu- 
tion.” Kidd conceives Christianity as a “growing fund of altruistic 
feeling” which provides a “super-rational sanction” for conduct 
which reason is powerless to sanction. Dr. Moore, however, treats the 
problem from the side of personal experience, while Mr. Kidd has 
in mind its sociological aspect. 

It must be said that the book did not all spring out of the 
author’s heart, but a good part of it from his head. It is really 
the head’s tribute to the heart. For if you expect to find here an 
early summer day’s diversion you will come to grief. Our criticism 
of the book is that it reads too hard! Too hard for us, anyhow. 
The author sweeps wide ranges in his thought. From primeval 
chaos to the Christian Endeavor Society his imagination runs. 
He discusses whether or not there was evil before the earth and 
man were created! He holds a brief for the personality of the 
devil. He brings to bear minute linguistic discriminations to aid 
his argument. He appeals to science and history with remarkable 
erudition. 

One feels that if this particular head has yielded to the heart, 
the supremacy of the latter has been established indeed. 

We do not agree with everything in the book. But the dis- 
agreement is always with some point the head makes, not with 
anything the author’s heart affirms. 

The earlier chapters of the book, we confess, we were not able 
to follow. But the chapter on the “Mission of Christ” was like 
falling on a fresh spring at the end of a long journey. Hear this 
utterance from this chapter: 

“The world has always regarded truth from the intel- 
lectual point of view. It has been measured by the head, 
and when Pilate asked, ‘what is truth?’ he evidently had 
in mind the popular standard. But Christ gave us a new 
measure. Truth with him had a personal relationship. 
Hence he said, ‘Every one that is of the truth heareth 
my voice.’ Truth with Christ was measured below the 
head. It was a heart matter. The new version gives 
us a better idea of what the heart is when it tells us 
that it has eyes. It is no longer ‘the eyes of the un- 
derstanding,’ but ‘the eyes of the heart.’ This is prac- 
tically a new revelation, but it is precisely the revelation 
the world needs. ‘The pure in heart shall see God.’ 
Christ’s witness to the truth changes the whole attitude 
of the inquirer as to what truth is, and at once lifts the 
heart into regnancy where it properly belongs.” 

The message of this book is pertinent to the present hour. The 
clock is striking our Centennial. What more vital message could 
the Disciples of Christ hear today than this that their unity is 
in the truth of the heart and not upon any creed, or intellectual 


formulation whatsoever! 
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The Trend of Events 








By Alva W. Taylor 











OSLERIZING THE OLD PROFESSOR 
Che University of Minnesota will hereafter retire all teachers 
at the age of sixty-five Carnegie pensions will doubtless make 


the way easy for much of this kind of university and college 


enactment If a professor is still hale and hearty at sixty-five, 


he will have won a rest and the general public can claim his pen 
and platform utterances to the greater common good and he will 
be released to use his matured powers in the larger service. If he 
is growing old and wots it not, he is relieved without hurt to his 


pride or a wound to his loyal heart 


BAMBINO AND THE EARTHQUAKE 

The Sicilians have had the advantage of Roman Catholic en 
ghtment for centuries and are a fine example of what that church 
will do for the Filipinos when it is given the task some of our 
statesmen think must be delivered over to it if ever the Philippines 
are led into the light Here is a sample of their religious enlight- 
ment and their popular scientific conceptions in one. It is thei 
custom to carry in grand procession the little image, Bambino, 
through the streets on New Year’s Eve. While this image was 
being carried in holy procession last New Year's Eve, some men from 
Messina who had been drinking and gambling while waiting for the 
coming of the holy image, exasperated by their losses and made 
maudlin by wine, rushed upon the sacred idol and both threw it 
to the ground and spat upon it. A few days later Messina was 
destroyed, the country devastated, the courses of the sea changed, 
the fabled rocks of Seylla and Charybdis lost forever, and tens 
of thousands of lives lost. So great was the wrath of the Christian 


Giod of pious Sicily! 


RECLAIMING THE “GRAF1” 
One of the new issues that has suddenly burst upon public 
attention is that of conserving the national resources. We have 
long been giving away the vast public domain. Railroads were 
viven grants the present day value of which staggers comprehen 
sion, in order that the unpeopled prairies might build and develop. 
rhe school was not forgotten, but there was little sense of the 
the 


coming worth of prairie land and it was sold for a song in 
earlier states. Kansas, Texas and the Dakotas profited by others 
experience and are educationally rich. The public schools are 
eritable palaces of the prairies in Kansas. Suddenly Uncle Sam 
wakened to the fact that he would do well to conserve for home 
making his countless millions of acres, and after millions had been 
made by speculators who bought vast tracts at the government 
price and then retailed to home-seekers at a profit of from five 
hundred to two thousand per cent, he concluded to give none away, 
except to actual home builders Then he began to spend millions 
to get homes by the “reclamation service” and after his prodigal 
youth becomes an economic paternalist He is further designing 
to reclaim millions through drainage and is fighting for his forests. 
or what is left of them after the days of his economi spend 
thirifttiness 

Now Secretary Gartield startles us by asking for $1,000,000 to 
eclaim .the graft in public lands and says it will be cheap to give 
it to him for he has found one hundred times that much fraudulently 
veld There are 33.000 cases in the course of investigation and 
prosecution unsettled The lumber barons are the men of unknown 
wealth, and Weyerhauser is the Alladin among modern Croesuses 


n the art of finding and laying hold of the millions of Uncle 


Sam's uncared-for timber lands The earth is filled with treasures 
that are rapidly being claimed by syndicates that alone can have 
the money and means for discovering where they lie and ar 
rapidly feneing them in. The president vetoes bills granting perpetual 
water-rights and warns congress that here will soon be a monopoly 
that will outdo Standard Oil, for great syndicates are picking out 


the preempting water rights which promise usefulness for hydro 
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electric power, the cheapest power known and one limited to the 
fall of the useable streams not needed for rapid navigation. All 
this follows the change in our political philosophy from the idea 
that government exists to make the fewest possible laws consistent 
with public peace to the idea that it should procure the greatest 


good to the greatest number. 


DO THE REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENT? 

The legislature of Arkansas will submit an _ initiative and 
referendum amendment to the people. Every state that has sub- 
mitted the question has seen it carried. S. Dakota, Oregon, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Maine and Missouri have each eubmitted the 
proposition and the people have made it law. Illinois asked the 
people what they desired and they voted for it more than four to 
one, but the legislature ignored public opinion. The people of 
Delaware asked for it by eight to one, but do not get it. The 


above question may be asked in these two states. 


THE LAND FOR THE PEOPLE 

Revolutions have been fought over the right of the masses to 
the land. It is one of the fundamental if indeed not the very 
fundamental problem of political economy. The right to the land 
has marked the history of social evolution from the days of the 
autocrat who owned all things, even the bodies of his subjects, 
through feudal days down to our own democratic times when any 
man who has the money may cbtain himself a bit of mother earth 
in “fee simple.” And thereby hangs the economic and social tale. 
“Fee simple” does not mean that it is really yours, but only yours 
“to have and to hold,” and the government reserves the right of 
‘eminent domain” and may either claim your land or give another 
the right to expropriate it for the public good, e. g. a railroad 
or other public servant. Many ask the question, “Is there any 
reason why the evolution should stop with individual property 
rights in the soil from which we must all live and which is the 
free gift of nature to all men?” and answer by saying we have 
preserved the principle in the right of the government (all the 
people) to expropriate your private right for the publie good. 

In Russia the problem is the most burning one of the hour. 
Stolypin asked for the dissolution of the “mirs” or village communes 
and insisted that he would resign from office if the bill failed. The 
more progressive members of the Duma do not like the principle 
but fear the accession of an anti-constitutional ministry, and so 
were constrained to pass the law. It involves Russia in a great 
economic and social revolution. 

When the serfs were freed they were settled in “mirs” or village 
communes in which they held no land privately but were allotted 
a tract in common and were governed by law and the village elders 
in the yearly parcelling of it to individuals or families for farming. 


But the new era in Russia finds the “bread and butter” problem 
of the masses the most erying and in it, too, is seen the greatest 
menace to the monarchy and the evolution, instead of a revolution 
in the Russian reformation. They remember France and are warned. 
With her vast domains the working peasants are not allowed 
enough land to more than keep soul and body together, and it 
follows as the night the day that the peasants are ignorant, 
drunken and easily excited to lawlessness and riot—in the absence 
of the Cossacks. 

So instead of enlarging the communes as the more liberal and 
progressive parties desired, the ministry forces through its bill for 
private ownership and must now engage in the stupendous task 
of seeing that the peasantry are enabled to buy. or else, under the 
cloak of helping them, see the communal holdings soon revert 
into the hands of the landlords. With the peasants untrained in 
business and many of them notoriously given to drink, it is freely 
predicted that their latter condition will be no better than the 
former and that they will lose what hold they have on the common 


heritage of man. Russia had the opportunity of the ages to preserve 
for her common people, free forever from landlordism, the soil 
from which we must all live, and establish, or at least make 
the experiment once and for all in attempting to establish, that 
middle ground between socialism and individualism by preserving 


the first of “natural monopolies” to the common right. But her 
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“evolution” seems doomed to take the slower process of taking all 
the turns in the highway of progress with no cross-cuts by the 
shorter routes which might be learned by the experience of other 
peoples. 

Russia now owns her own railroads and telegraphs and keeps a 
monopoly of the liquor traffic, and for military and financial reasons 
does paternalistically many things which reformers think ought to 


be done fraternalistically. 


WIRELESS AND THOSE WHO GO DOWN TO THE SEA 

The recent terrifying disaster off Nantucket has shaken the 
confident assurance of those who dream of sea voyages and tours 
of the world, the shocking nearness of more than a thousant souls 
to a grave in the waters. It has long been asserted that travel 
on the modern ocean paths was less dangerous than on the steel 
girded land and there are facts and figures that abundantly prove 
it. Perhaps it is because we are “land-lubbers” and fear the sea; 
perhaps it is the appalling greatness of the numbers; perhaps the 
swiftness of the cathastrophe that shocks us, but no railroad wreck 
of modern times has so demanded the headlines as did the collision 
of the Republic and the Florida. Sober study of the near tragedy 
however, begets only assurance for those who would go down to 
the sea. A few years ago the Republic would have gone down in 
her forty fathoms inside a few minutes and but a handful could have 
been saved in the life-boats. As it was, her water-tight bulkheads 
kept her afloat until all the great passenger list was transferred 
through darkness and fog to the less injured Florida and her wire 
less called great ocean leviathans from many leagues distance to the 
rescue of the dangerously overladen but heroic Italian steerage 
carrier. Being that accidents are bound to happen, what could be 
more assuring than the sequence of this collision in the dense coast 
fogs. It will doubtless result in all nations passing laws like unto 
that proposed in congress, viz.: that all ships carrying more than 
fifty passengers and clearing for a foreign port five hundred or more 
miles away must carry a wireless apparatus and a_ competent 
operator. It demonstrates to us anew that ocean journeys will be 
the safest travel in the world and, so say the dreamers, when 
gyroscopes are trained to frustrat the ground-swell, the most 


pleasant. Think of it—wireless, water-tight compartments, no 
rolling. the turbine, and a smooth ride of five days across the 


Atlantic in all kinds of weather! 


THE LEGISLATIVE CONSCIENCE 

Time was when the public domain was the legislative spoils 
of public men. Members of congress entered freely into schemes 
for private benefit pending legislative acts that would throw great 
land grants and other natural resources open to private ownership. 
No more apparent mark of progress in public conscience can be noted 
than the fact that it is considered a malfeasance of office for a 
legislator to have any private interests involved in any matter of 
public legislation. Roosevelt has greatly aided in this clarification 
of the legislative conscience. His course has been steady against 


the mixing of private interests and public duties, and no man dare 


allow himself to be discovered today if he is profiting in pocket 
by acts to which he is a party by virtue of being a representative 
of the people. Indeed we are brought to see through the episodes 
of Senator Bailey and Senator Foraker that he must not even be 
attorney for interests that are concerned in any act of the legislat 
ive body to which he belongs. We may pause to ask how long 
the people will tolerate attorneys of the liquor interests in our 
legislatures ‘ 

Senator Tillman illustrates the state of the public mind on this 
question. He is one of the most renowned of public servants for 
two reasons—one his unimpeachable honesty, and the other his 
Wielding of the “pitchfork,” i. e. his rabid manner of doing and 
Saying things. Senator Tillman is a farmer. He became interested 
in some new lands in the Far West. There were some matters 
concerning them to be attended to in Washington. Tillman looked 
them up because they had nothing to do with his official duties, 


but were purely business matters. In so doing he suspected they 
were fraudulent and immediately withdrew his application. Thus 


his honesty cannot be questioned. But when the fraudulent nature 
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of the business was under discussion in congress, Senator Tillman 
took a short cut to explanation by simply saying he had not 
negotiated for any of the lands under question. It was one of those 
situations that accident involves men in and which would require 
a great deal of explanation because of the circumstances and yet 
in which there was no culpability. Here was Tillman’s mistake. 
He told a “white fib.” But he has been too merciless with men 
he did not like for either public or private reasons and now he 
is hoist on his own petard. He dislikes Roosevelt and has not 
hesitated to see great wrongs in things others passed by as innocent. 
rhe “big stick” is just as vindictive as the “pitchfork.” The battle 
is to the strong though the arts are foul. In 18M Roosevelt said 
that “the worst offense that can be committed against the republic 
is the offense of the public man who betrays his trust; but second 
only to it comes the offense of the man who tries to persuade others 
that an honest and efficient public man is dishonest or unworthy.” 
Tillman was not dishonest but is this very transaction showed 
his honesty by refusing to profit by what he suspected as fraudulent. 
Yet the “big stick” imprints that brand upon him because no 
explanation can go so far or sink so deep in the public mind as 
does an excoriation backed by the official position of president 
and that simply because the president is supposed never to use his 
position for personal reasons, 

But it all illustrates our theme that the legislative conscience 
is immensely sharpened and the public will have its legislators 
as clean of private gain by the laws they make as its judges of 
private interest in the corporations whose cases they try. Cleveland 
coined, or at least made current, the phrase, “a public office is a 
public trust,” and Roosevelt has performed a_ signal service in 


furthering the sentiment by demanding its enforcement. 


JAPAN TO BE AN INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE 

rime Minister Katsura of Japan declares his intention to begin 
che task of converting Nippon from a military into an industrial 
empire. This can well be seriously received from the nation that 
so often surprises the world with her remarkable presence. Her 
transformation in a decade from age-long hermitage into a modern 
nation with a parliament is the most remarkable event in the 
history of political science. Her foresight and preparation for the 
war with Russia showed the world of statesmanship that she was 
not a mere imitator of other nations’ policies, but endowed with a 
remarkable statesmanship. And this is true statesmanship—to be 
able to toresee accurately and to adequately prepare for the crises 
of the future. Her conduct of that war and the way in which she 
surprised the world with her moderation and wisdom in the treaty 
of peace marked her as not only one of the great military powers, 
but as one of the best governed of modern peoples 

Lately we have been harried by the hysterical predictions of 
jingos and that type of politicians that think the world moves by 
sign of the beast and not a few of the real statesmen who are 
yet wedded to the belief that we best prepare for peace by arming 
ourselves for war, with visions of a great war with the sons of 
the Rising Sun. They have not asked the hows and whys noi 
reckoned with the impoverishing debt that the late war forced 
upon Japan nor have they*@greed with that greatest of modern 
authorities, Bloch, that wars today are less matters of men or 
even guns than financial resources. 

Now comes the quiet Katsura to tell us his dream and quiet our 
nerves. And remember the Jap dreams in quiet but not idly no 
in vain. He conducts the greatest of late campaigns by “prearrange 
ment” and in winning has provided by the same sign for his 
industrial empire. He is tremendously in debt. His making of a 
nation in a day called for great expenditures. He had to outfit 
his household almost from the ground up and it was very expensive. 
His little islands are crowded with millions and, their moutainous 
character reduces the possibilities of sustenance from his own soil 
to impossibility. He must either overflow or starve or become 
the manufacturer for the world in the East. In this latter he is 
handicapped by competition from America with her cheap wate: 
rates and by England with her well anchored precedence in the 
commercial world of the Orient. But Korea is near and undeveloped 


and the vast plains of Manchuria lie just beyond with an inland 
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and prepare a storehouse of riches for 






China, as well as make strong against the da 








Do not fail to read our serial story, “Wins 
ton of the Prairie,” whose first installment 
appears this week. It is a matter of prin- 
ciple with us to print only high grade stories, 
possessing not only true views of life, but 
literary Harold Bindloss 
writes only the best. There is 
a sort of comradeship set up among the read- 
ers of a werial story. We follow the varying 
fortunes of the people in the tale with aug- 
because we are aware of the 





























quality as well. 


very 


mented interest 


many others who keep us company. Do not 
fail to get in at the start. 
Are you studying carefully Mr. Maclach- 


lan’s course in Teacher Training? It is com- 
prehensive, practical, vital, up-to-date. It is 
the cleanest-cut piece of writing on the Sun- 
that has under our eyes. 
Combined with Professor Willett’s studies of 
the Bible, which were run serially last sum- 
mer, superb volume for Teacher 
Training will make! It is our 
purpose to publish this book shortly. 


day -schoo!l come 


what a 


courses it 


Great preparations are being made in the 
City of Springfield, Illinois, for the revival to 
be conducted by Rev. William A. Sunday. The 
begin about the middie of this 
Mr. Sunday has conducted similar 
Illinois towns—Jackson- 
ville, Bloomington, Decatur among them 
with extraordinary results. Springfield is one 
of the largest cities in which Mr. Sunday has 
organized a campaign. It offers peculiar con- 
ditions for his work. With the legislature in 
these characteristic our 
capital city are made the more pronounced. 
The entire state will watch Springfield with 
A united ministry is 


meetings 
month. 


meetings in many 


session features of 


the greatest interest. 


Dr. Moore, you have been with us, as you 


here is the land of 


is not harried with our discrimination against Japanese 


trade 


To W. T. Moore 


Katsura’s 


East with her. 


bt. intrench the banner 


ts of the new territory 


with an awakening 


y when a new Celestial hy military prowess. 


Paragraphic Editorials 


behind the enterprise and a consecrated chureh 
membership. A large tabernacle is being con- 
structed. The city is on the qui vive of ex- 
pectancy. It is the purpose of the Christian 
Century to keep our readers informed of the 
meeting as it advances through its five weeks. 
Unless prevented by some unforseen cause 
it is our purpose to attend the meetings and 
to present in three articles, a description of 
it at its beginning, in the middle and at its 
close. 

Here is a new attendance 
at the Sunday night service: just charge an 
admission! We see an advertisement of a 
Sunday night service in a church in our 
vicinity with the statement at the close that 
ten cents will admit you. And, strange to 
say, the house is filled each time. This same 
church was well-nigh empty at night until a 
tax was put on attendance there. We think 
P. J. Rice, of Minneapolis, has a better plan. 
On a card announcing a series of Sunday night 
sermons there is a picture of the church, and 
under the picture this word: 

This Ticket With a Smile 
Will Admit You. 

We can see that congregation gathering, in 
gladness paying the price of a cheerful face 
and heart to get into une house o1 God. The 
church will do well to assume that it is a 
cheerful place so that when the distressed 
and the downeast come they cannot help 
being caught in the joy of the worship. 
“I was glad when they said unto me, let me 
go into the house of the Lord.” 


way to get an 


The great religious event in Uhicago this 
winter is the coming of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association to this city for annual con- 


facetiously like to re- 


Minister he has greatly reduced t! 


is preparing to still further reduce it. He says his 





Empire shall grow haughty and contest the supremacy of the Far 


; a’ sai fter ‘ — _ = the .] 
labor. Indeed he will be glad to see them compelled to go to Korea Katsura’s vision is after all not a mere dream. It is the well 
: seAsOner la f i »mine statesman a derives strength from 
and Manchuria, for they will then remain a part of Japan and help med ugar Puearaumndbeervennee nd derive ares — 
4 the needs that drive by importunity and the opportunity that leads 

develop her wealth and broaden her empire Korea and Manchuria ; . Mie : je . “e 
by self-interest and the very logic of the situation. As Prime 


ie military budget this year and 


nation will be 


greater by cultivating education, science, and the arts of peace than 






The dates are February 9-ll. The 
association was organized here five years ago 
with President Harper as the leading spirit. 
Since then its annual sessions have always 
been rich with the wisdom of the leading 


ference. 


educators of our land. The array of speakers 
next week includes nearly one hundred ad- 
dresses in thirty separate meetings. All pa- 
pers and addresses will center on the general 
theme of religious education and social duty. 
The speakers include representatives of nearly 
every great movement in American educa- 
tional and moral life—Ambassador Bryce, 
President Eliot, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
D. D., Cyrus Northrop, LL. D., Charles F, 
Thwing, LL.D., George B. Stewart, LL.D., Miss 
Jane Addams, Henry S. Pritchett, LL.D, 
Rabbi Hirsch and Pres. S. C. Mitchell. Nearly 
all the state universities of the Central States 
and practically all the larger colleges and uni- 
versities are represented in the program by 
their presidents or deans of schools, and many 
other leaders in religious and educational] life 
are expected. 

Like all interdenominational gatherings, 
these meetings tend to strengthen the bonds 
between churchmen of various types and 
creeds. In addition, they help to create a 
new alliance between church and school. The 
social workers are a significant factor in 
harmonizing the representatives of conserv- 
ative ecclesiasticism with the leaders of the 
aggressive secularism characteristic of the 
larger educational world in the United States. 
The right and left wing of the body would 
find it difficult to get along together except 
upon the common ground of social Chris- 
tianity. It is expected that a goodly num- 
ber of Disciple ministers and teachers and 
thoughtful laymen will be in attendance. 


A. McLean’s New Book Free 
Our proposal to give a copy of A. McLean’s new book on “Alexander 
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mark, “from the beginning.” Can you get us Disciples of Christ 
to see that the message of your last book * is the very kernel of the 
that 


make the 


plea our fathers made? Can you get us to see in breaking 


away from creed religion we were striving to heart 


supreme over the head? Can you make*us see that personal faith 
in Jesus Christ and personal obedience to him as Lord and Savior 
is a matter of the heart and will, and not primarily or essentially 
a matter of the head? Can you make us see that the attempt to 
set up any man’s opinion about the origin of the Bible or the 
interpretation of its pages as a test of fellowship is a radical 
denial of the one distinetive principle for which we Disciples of 
Christ Can that 
allegiance to the divine Christ is the basis of the union for which 
we plead, but can you inspire us to practice that kind of union 


stand? you not only make us see personal 


among ourselves? This is the most important question, so we think, 
that concerns us today. 

Shall the heart controlled by the personal Christ be supreme 
in our body? or shall the head controlled by a certain theory of 
that concerns us today: 

rhere is no more important task before you, Dr. Moore, than this, 
and it should be accomplished before you lay down your pen. 


*“The Supremacy of the Heart-Life.” Published by Revell’s, 
New York and Chicago, pp. 318. Price, $1.25, net. 





Campbell as a Preacher” with each new subscription of $1.50 has 
proved so attractive that we have decided to continue it beyond 
the date (January 2), which we had set for its expiration. During 
February the offer will hold good. Ministers may have the paper 
(new subscription), and the book for $1.20. 





YOUR OWN PAPER FREE 


FOR A LITTLE WORE. 


Any minister (who is not in arrears to 
us) can have his subscription date set 
ahead one year by sending us 2 New 
Yearly Subscriptions with $3.00. This 
applies to ministers who are not now 
subscribers as well as to those who are. 
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The Centennial Watchword 


The new watchword, the Centennial watchword, is 3400,000 for 


Foreign Missions. We have assigned ourselves a worthy task. Now 
with unity of purpose and with an enthusiasm born from the skies 
let us strive for its accomplishment. This is an enterprise in which 
we are all interested. All classes, all ages in all parts of our land 
are interested in seeing success won. It is the Lord’s work. The 
nations of the earth are perishing for the bread of life. 

No less than the following should prompt us in the undertaking 
of this Centennial year: 

1. God expects no less of us. We are dealing with Him. Beyond 
any Society or Committee or agents, is the God of all the earth. He 
gives us life and health and money and open doors, and the gospel of 
His grace. He saved us for this one specific purpose: To make 
known the gospel of His Son to all who know Him not. This is 
the one great purpose in our redemption. These lives with all we 
have are His. 


2. We are able to raise $400,000. 


He expects us to do our best. 

Our people have money almost 
without limit. We have never even dreamed of our possessions. 
We add about $40,000,000 annually to our already prodigious wealth. 


After we have housed ourselves, fed and clothed our families, met 


, 
all our incidental expenses, and after spending $10,000,000 on many 
unnecessary luxuries, still the members of the Christian Church have 
$40,000,000 clear savings left. The $400,000 is only ten per cent of 
our net savings. We have one thousand men able to give $1,000 
each, ten thousand could give $100, one hundred thousand could give 
$10, two hundred thousand could give $5 each. This could be done 
and none of them would even feel it. But we ought to give even 


beyond this point. We have fine churches. Plenty to spare is seen 


on every hand. We are able. 

3. We ought to raise this amount if we are to be worthy suc- 
eessors of the grand men who first gave themselves to the Restora- 
tion movement. They gave their time and some of them gave their 
fortunes. The heroism of the fathers should completely possess us. 
We may not suffer persecution as did they. But we can dare and 


do with our dollars. We can prove to the world that we have the 


same clear and lofty faith as had the good and great who have gone 


The Visitor 


The church in Ionia, Mich., is one of the week 


During the 
oldest of our congregations in that state. 
With the exception of the churches in De- perience. 
troit and Muir, there is probably none that 
goes further back. It was in 1859 that 
Isaac Errett, then residing at Muir, came 
to Ionia and held a series of services which the efficient 


resulted in the organization of a group of The invitation, which 


Disciples. For some time the church was former members of 


dresses could be 


dependent upon itinerant ministers. but grad 


lonia Church enjoyed a “Home-coming” ex 
Several former ministers and many 
former members came to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of the Disciples there. The event was 
organized by the pastor, G. W. Moore, with 
cobperation of C. A. 
was sent out to all 
the church 
found, 


before. We can hand down to oncoming generations a spirit of 
loyalty that will bless the world and hasten its speedy evangeliza 
tion. What we do this year, 1909, will be recounted in the lives 
and reflected in the deeds of all our people for the next one hundred 
years. If we would honor our fathers and commemorate the great 
things for which they stood, we must make the record of the year 
register the best things we have ever known. 

4. The needs of the work call for $400,000. 


pressing down with the weight of a ton to the square inch. At 


These needs are 


this moment many of our missionaries are not properly housed. 
They are not even comfortable. In some cases their health and even 
their lives are endangered. Our schools are crippled for want of 
funds. 


them. 


The hospitals are not near so useful as we are able to make 
The demand for new stations in close proximity to the work 
They 


If we are equal to the responsi- 


we are already doing, is most urgent. Doors are open to us. 
will be closed if we do not enter. 
bility which looks us square in the face, we must raise the reason- 
able amount suggested. This we must do if we make permanent 
the victories we have already won. 

5. Our loyalty demands it. “Where the Bible speaks we speak” 
has been our slogan for a hundred years. On no other subject does 
the Bible speak oftener and more emphatically than on the duty of 
We must be liberal to be loyal. 


inconsistent. It is well that 


liberality. To say and to do not is 


we practice what we preach. The 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible is our standard 
and guide. Our loyalty must be reflected in the size of our offerings. 
If we fall short of $400,000 for Foreign Missions this year, we can 
make no great boast of our fiaelity at the Centennial Convention at 
Pittsburg in October. 

The call is of God. Much must 
But the 


great need is such a grasp upon the unseen and eternal as will 


The work is a spiritual work. 


be said about plans and money, and both are needed. 


enable our people to readjust their expenditures, to put first things 
first, and become in reality citizens of a world-kingdom. 
You are requested to order March Offering supplies today. 
Remember March 7th! 


meeting at which short talks were made by 
visitors present, and letters read from former 
= 9 members and ministers. This was followed 
January 17-24 the : : 
é by a church dinner at which the congrega- 

tion entertained its guests. 
In the evening Dr. W. T. 
lecture on “The Reformation of the Ninteenth 


Moore pave his 


Century,” and on Sunday evening he lectured 
Errett.” The other services of 
Sunday interest. W. H. 
Scott, a Marshall- 
town, lowa, preached in the morning, and 
at 7 p. m. Clark A, Preston read a “History 


on “Isaac 
Preston. . : , 
were of special 

former pastor, now of 
whose ad- 


stated that “All 








ually grew into self-supporting strength, and 
now looks back upon a half century of his- 
tory closely connected with the life of our 
cause in the Peninsular State. 

In the course of this experience it has 
enjoyed the pastoral services of such men 
as Isaac Erret, Eli Regal, O. Ebbert, L. R. 
Gault, A. S. Hale, R. S. Groves, Enos Camp- 
bell, W. H. Seott, W. B. Taylor and G. W. 
Moore. The list of its surviving charter 
In that list 
easily the most conspicuous name is Clark 


members grows smaller yearly. 


A. Preston,’ whose leadership during the en- 
tire half century has been potent for good. 
Mrs. Mary E. Willett, now of Chicago, is 
another whose name was upon the original 
membership list. The influence of the Ionia 
Church in the state work has been marked. 
It has always been active in its missionary 
tasks. It has sent out a company of 
preachers and missionaries which includes 
F. P. Arthur, H. L. Willett, Errett Gates, 
Royal Dye and his wife, Clarence Daniels, 
W. F. Ward, Frank Taylor and others. 


Disciples who have been members of this 
church, whoever or wherever they may be, 
are cordially invited to come home and spend 
a few days under the old roof tree. The 
church cannot come to you. Will you come 
to your Christian alma mater?” 

The formal exercises began on Wednesday 
evening with an address by F. P. Arthur, 
now state evangelist, on “The History of 
the Disciples of Christ in Michigan.” Bro. 
Arthur is greatly loved by the chureh in 
lonia, as well as by all the Disciples in the 
state, and his message was greatly enjoyed. 
On Thursday afternoon Prof. W. B. Taylor, 
who had come from Bethany, W. Va., with 
his wife to attend the reunion spoke on 
“Our Plea.” In the evening Herbert L. Wil 
lett gave an address on “The Church and 
the Brotherhood,” under the auspices of the 
Men’s Club of the church. Later in the eve- 
ning the same organization gave a_ban- 
quet to the men of the church and the city, 
which was one of the notable events of the 


week. On Friday afternoon there was a 


of the lonia Church.” 
interest in 
the life of this historic church. Its mem- 


Thus closed a week of great 


bers will long recall the messages and good 
fellowship of these days, and the guests 
will bear the memory of a hearty welcome 
back to the old place. May its second fifty 
years be even more blessed than the past. 
May its ministers be children of the day, 
with a message that shall be both a testi- 
mony and an inspiration, and may the com- 
pany of young men sent forth to the min- 
istry be worthy of the church and their 
opportunity. The pastor has already begun 
a meeting, assisted by M. J. Grable as evan- 
gelist and Miss Una Delle Berry as soloist. 


Sunday, January 24, found the Visitor in 
New Haven at Old Yale. The changes that 
have come to this institution under Presi- 
dent Hadley’s administration have been nota- 
ble. One looks in vain for some of the fa- 
miliar land marks of former days, while new 
features of great importance have been added 
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to our second oldest American university 
Yale is progressive in its ideas of 
but conservative of its traditions. One of 


its interesting features is the required at 
tendance at chapel and at the Sunday serv 
Most up this 


custom, but even the boys at Yale registered 


ces universities have given 


their protest against any such innovation as 


its abandonment by voting down recently a 


proposition to substitute optional tor com 


pulsory attendance. It is an inspiring sight 
to see Battell Chapel filled to its capacity 
on the Sunday morning \ small percentage 


of the audience is from the faculties and the 
city, but for the most part the place is 
tilled with solid rows of young men. A choi1 
of fifty men leads the singing, and the 


preach r has a chance to speak to the heart 


of the coming generation such as few occa 
sions afford him At three o’clock he meets 
informally any of the voung men who wish 


to speak with him upon personal problems 
seven 


Hall 


and at 
Dwight 


or other matters of interest, 


there is an evening service in 


under the direction of the Students’ Y. M. 
(. A., at which 4 brief address is made. 

The Disciples in Yale number more than 
twenty, of whom me sixteen are in the 
Seminary. It was a delightful privilege to 
meet these men at a luncheon given by the 
Visitor’s host. Prof I. L. Deming Dean 
Curtis of the Seminary was present and 
spoke with appreciation of the Disciples in 


the institution. Prof. Hiram Van Kirk, who 


is teaching in the department of Systematic 


Theology, is a valued member of the group, 


in which most of our colleges have repre 


sentatives. rhe Alexander Campbell Club 
holds monthly meetings, and men who 
are pursuing their advance studies in this 
admirable institution will go out to ' 

churches with the breadth of view and 


earnestness which only such an experience 
can give here are in this group at Yale, 
as the other groups now at work at leading 
universities, some of the future leaders ot 
the Disciples, preachers, teachers, editors and 
college presidents 

It was a pleasure to meet once more the 
eaders of the New York churches at a din 
ner in th vurch at West Fifty-sixth street 


on the evening of January 25, and later in 
the evening at the gathering of tne Disciples’ 
New York i i 


has reé taken the 
Philosophy at Columbia, 


Social Union of Create 


Lichtenberget ently legree 
of Doctor of 


the 


and 
Pennsylvania in 
the 


University ot 
Herbert Martin, 
Church in Brooklyn, is presi 


yoes to 
the autumn pastor of 
Sterling Place 
dent of the Disciples Social | 


Willis is devoting much of his 


nion, S. T. 
time to le« 
turing under the direction of the city Board 
of Education we oe has recently 
service West 


Fisher 


begun his pastoral with the 


Fifty-sixth Street Church, for which J. L 
Darsie has ministered with great acceptance 


during recent months W. S. Rounds of 
Brooklyn is president of the Ministers’ As 
sociation There is a group of Disciples at 
Union Theological Seminary, and another at 


Both gatherings, the 


Columbia University 


ministers’ dinner and conference and the 
meeting of the Social Union which followed 
were full of interest and enthusiasm. It is 


always a satisfaction to meet the New York 
Disciples. 


A hurried stop in Philadelphia, in connec 


tion with a morning lecture, gave oppor 
tunity to meet two or three of the Disciples 
there, and learn not only of the good work 


being done by the churches, but of the help 
Council of 


ful results of the recent Federal 
the Churches. Of the work of the Disciples 
in that city the letters of Arthur Holmes 


now appearing in the Christian Century give 


report. 


THE 


By H. D. C. 


III Unreality. 
Phis is perhaps, the greatest of all. It is 
the because it is the 
very 


most subtle, 
exaggeration of the 
It arises from the demand made upon him by 


faithful to that, he can 


certainly 
minister’s virtues. 
his calling. If ne be 
not avoid this temptation. 

all, there is demand of talk. The 
minister can by no that. He 
elected to be a talker when he became a min 


First of 
means escape 
ister, and the church probably chose him as 
minister because he excelled in that one 
Now the danger of all talk about 


their 
particular. 


religious things, is that it shall become 
merely verbal and mechanical, having “the 
form of sound doctrine,’ but lacking the 
spirit that giveth life. It is certain that 


very few ministers are deliberate hypocrites 
but it is equally certain that there is a sub 
tle all-pervasive insincerity that attaches it 
self to the repetition week in and week out 
of siereotyped phrases, sentences and form 
ulas, many of which may never have had root 
in the heart. It is the business 
to preach primarily out of his own personal 


minister’s 


experience of God and his gracious dealings. 
his absolute 


“No experience, no message,” is 
Assuredly he has no right to parade 


though they 


rule. 
the 


were 


experiences of others as 

his own 

Thou must be true to thyself, 
If thou the truth wouldst 

Thy 


If thou 


teach; 


soul must over-flew, 


another soul wouldst reach; 


It takes the over-flow of heart, 


lo give the lips full speech.” 


Yet precisely here lies the minister's 
temptation. He is a professional tatker. 
Whether he has any fresh revelation from 
God, or not, he must talk. Whether his 
heart is in it, or not, he must make sermons 
and deliver § addresses. He must speak 
familiarly of all the spiritual graces, whether 
he has them or not. He may be fresh from 
the seminary, but he must know how Paul, 


the aged, felt. He may be practical as St. 
James, but he must be able to deal famil 
iarly with the mysticism of St. Jehn. He 


may be a mere boy, but he must be able to 


preach on: “I am now ready to be offered.” 
What 


devotional 


Too often he goes to 


the ex 


then does he do? 
books 

periences he finds there. 
phrases, and speaks familiarly of spiritual 
have no more 


and 
He uses images and 


his repeats 


mysteries, many of which 
value for him than so many algebraic signs. 
Nor is this the worst. By a familiar law of 
psychology, the thing oft repeated comes to 
be held as true, and before the man has been 
many years in the ministry, he may come to 
fancy himself in the possession of spiritual 
gifts and graces, that have never got within 
striking distance of his heart. 

gallery, John 
Bunyan did not omit this type. Talkative is 
the very image of us poor preachers in many 
“Well Faithful, what 
thing that we this time 
what 


wonderful 


In his picture 


then, said 
shall at 
Talk 


heavenly, or 


a sermon: 
is that on 
discourse upon? you 
will; I talk of 
things earthly; things moral, or things evan 
things profane; 


found om 


will things 
gelical; things sacred, or 
things past or things to come; things foreign, 


ot things at home; things more essential, or 


things circumstantial, provided that all be 
done to our profit.” 

Hear what Dr. Alexander White. the 
pastor ot Seottish preachers, has to 
SAV about the matter: ‘But of = ail 
the religiously loquocious men of our 
dav. ministers are the chief For 


your 
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«wat, Spiritual Dangers of the Minister 


Maclachlan 


your ministers must talk in public, and that 


often at great length, whether they are 
truly religious men at home or not. We hard 
bested ministers must go on speaking contin 
ually about the most solemn things, and it 


we are not extraordinarily watchful, and ex 
traordinarily and increasingly conscientious; 
if we are not steadily growing in insight and 
of mind and life 

our calling will noi let us 


real spirituality ourselves, 
we cannot 


becoming as 


escape 
sounding brass bi 


Butler, that 


escape 


is an awful sentence in should 
be written in letters of fire on every 


conscience, to the effect that continually go 


minister's 


ing over religion in talk, and making tim 
pictures of it in the pulpit, creates pro 
found sensibility to personal religion that 


is the ever-lasting ruin of multitudes of elo 


quent ministers.” 


The demands of popularity also press hard 


on many a modern minister. There was a 


time when people came to church; now the 
church must come to them. Its services must 


be attractive, its sermons interesting, its 


ministers “good fellows.” People will not 
join a chureh with a minister they do not 


like. 
He 
people, and leave a 
friends. 


The preacher must be socially 


poptilar 
mix t 


must be able to with all sorts of 
impression He 


What ! 


loo 
professional ints 


good 


must make many then 


professionalism, rest 
professional sympathy, 


The ministerial 


otten 
professional friend 
ships. hand-shake is typical 
and symptomatic. It is typical of the artificial 
interest in that the preacher must take in 
things and people that don’t int 


of the 


erest him 


zeal for “souls” that too often is a 


zeal for “additions;:” of the masked flattery 
he must indulge in, in order to get Tom. Dick 
and Harry “into the echureh.” [ say “must” 





beeause there are few of us strong enough 


to be quite real in our social intercourse. In 
unreal, it is not necessary that 
we should tell 
gregation that her pies are the best we 
tasted. We need only parody friendship 
We need only asume an interest and «ym 
pathy and complacency that in our hearts we 
few 


or ler to be 


every housewife in ow ” 


ever 


do not feel. There are ministers who, 


after spending an afternoon in pastoral calls, 


have not felt the relief of that hour or two 
with the one real friend whom they can 
greet without the professional mask. But 
the worst is when the very interest of 
sympathy turns into its opposite. Most 
of us have felt at least the approach of this 


terrible danger when we have successfully 
ministered to the sick and unfortunate 
We have felt almost glad that there were 


sick and unfortunate people to minister to 
This is the pure professional interest of the 


surgeon when he has used the knife with 
skill. It is right for him; but not for the 
minister. At the bottom it is selfish and 
callous, and the death of true Christian 


sympathy. 

Concerning this Josiah Royce says some 
where: “Suck people, (the professional sym 
pathizers) are apt to be intolerable com 
panions for you unless you have a_ broken 


leg, or a fever, or a great bereavement. Then 


they find you interesting because you are 
wretched. They nurse you like saints: they 
speak comfortably to you like angels. They 


hate to give the little comfort that can be 
given from day to day to those whe are en 
during the ordinary vexations 01 healthy and 
They rejoice to find some one 
overwhelmed with The happy man is 
to them a worthless fellow. Hich 
ture is needed to soften their hearts. 


prosaic life. 
woe, 
tempera 
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would be miserable in Paradise, at the sight 
of so much tedious contentment; but they 
would leap for joy if they could but hear of 
a lost soul to whom a drop of water could be 
earried. To them the most blessed truth of 
Scripture is found in the passage: ‘For the 
poor ye have always with you.” 


The Gate of the West 
BY BURRIS A. JENKINS 

It is harder to save a letter-carrier from 
the error of his way than to make a brand- 
new convert. By this is not meant a mail 
carrier; but the bearer of a church letter 
commending him as in good standing and 
full fellowship. Recently I read one to my 
congregation dated 1876, and I am persuaded 
that only the approach of the great reaper 
brought that letter in. I know a man whose 
sweetheart’s father carried a letter intended 
for the young man a paltry thirty days and 
forgiveness. These church-letter 
carriers are not carrying their own letters 
King’s. Most kings would have 
their head, but ours is kind. 

Can we not get rid of this whole letter 
business, or alter it? This present system 
is a nuisance, borrowed—where did we borrow 
it?’—from the Methodists. I think. We have 
borrowed far more than we are aware. Some 
things good, some bad, some only indifferent, 
good or bad. But this, at least is largely 
bad, as most experienced pastors are ready 
to admit. 

Now comes our Kansas City Ministerial 
Alliance. here at the Gates of the West. with 
a recommendation to their churches, that the 


never got 


but the 





letter be sent to the churewes—the pastor 
and officers—and that the individual be noti- 
fied that his membership has been trans- 
ferred. As soon as it is definitely known 
that a member has removed to another town, 
this course of procedure is to be carried out; 
and willy. nilly, whether or no, the removee is 
taken upon the rolls of the church nearest 
to him by the simple reading of the letter 
from his former church. If the churches of 
Kansas City adopt the recommendation of 
the pastors, as they likely will, it is hoped 
that the example will be followed in other 
churches of the West, and possibly elsewhere. 

A committee from the alliance has drawn 
up forms of letters to be sent, both to the 
church and the individual concerned, which 
will be printed and uniformly used in all 
cases. Were this method to become largely 
used, it would, I venture to say, increase our 
membership in this city fifty to seventy-five 
fully that proportion of 
never 


There are 
letter-carriers—or those who have 
asked for letters. but are “supporting (7?) 
the old chureh at Slab-Side Cross Roads”— 
living round about our churches. In stead of 
seven thousand in our local Israel, there 
should be. and there could be, twelve thou- 
sand at least, if for a decade people had been 
taught that they cannot carry a letter, but 
become, by the very fact of removal, members 
of another church. 

All this, to say nothing of the numbers of 
their children who have grown to maturity, 
or at least to adoleszence, since the change 
of home. The family of this letter-carrier of 
1876 have all grown up and married; they 
are not church attendants, and one or two 
of the connection have died. All these might 
have been saved to the church by the adop- 
tion of such a system as that proposed. But 
those are sad words, “might have been.” Let 
us not make them sadder; but make haste to 
try anything in reason that will remedy ex- 


per cent. 


isting evils. 
Kansas City. 


Miss Edna P. Dale will visit the Christian 
Temple Church, Peter Ainslie, minister, at 
Baltimore, Md., before the March Offering. 
She is a missionary of the Foreign Society 
to China, and this church supports her. 
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Yesterday’s Heresy Today’s Orthodoxy 
By Clark Braden 


The writer, in youth, heard only the most 
extreme of traditional claims for the Bible. 
When he learned the truth, he rejected the 
Bible on account of the gross falsehoods in 
such claims. Calvin Smith, who had passed 
through a similar experience, started the 
writer on his life and career with the motto, 
“Learn what the language of the Bible, itself, 
when fairly interpreted, teaches. Accept and 
teach that, and that alone.” 

The writer can give place, date, opponents, 
topics of one hundred and thirty-four de- 
bates, in which he was disputant—twenty 
more than J. S. Sweeney could give. He has 
had forty regular debates with infidels, ten 
with spiritualists, twenty with materialists, 
more such debates than any other person 
living or dead; and with champions of in- 
fidelity of Britain and of America. He has 
been endorsed for debate more than two 
hundred times, 
materialize. He has delivered 


where opponents did not 
more than 
five thousand lectures on scepticism, in the 
United States and Canada. He has debated 
“Were the books of the Bible 
written by the persons to whom the Bible 


the issue: 


ascribes them, and in the generations to 
which the Bible assigns them?” 
than any man living or dead; and has de- 
livered more lectures on that issue. 

While brethren have called the writer to 
such work and have indorsed him for such 
work, because, as they 


more times 


often declared, he 
could do it better than any other person, 
and often said that he was the only one 
who cour;d do the work, he has had this 
experience. 

When opponents would demand scriptural 
authority for certain things, the writer 
would declare that they had none, and were 


of a class for which none should be de- 


manded. Brethren in those days insisted 
that all things must have spiritual pree 
edent, claim such precedent could be viven, 


and denounce the writer as failing to repre- 
sent, as misrepresenting brethren. We have 
outgrown this, or have gone to seed in Anti 
ism, 

When the writer made the statement in 
regard to creeds, given in another article, 
brethren like B. Franklin, who used to thun- 
der, “I do not preach what I understand the 
Bible to teach, what I believe the Bible 
teaches. I preach what I know the Bible 
teaches: 
dissatisfied and denounced the writer for fail- 


[ preach the Bible;” of course were 


ing to represent the brotherhood or misrepre 
senting them. The writer’s position is rarely 
assailed now. 

The writer could surprise readers with 
statements on papers by preachers, declara- 
tions in conventions, in regard to the “sects.” 
Few can realize the mingled indignation and 
horror with which the writer’s position, that 
the “sects,” like the Corinthian Church, were 
Christians in error, and should be treated as 
Paul treated the Corinthians, as brethren in 
error. The wrier has never reached the 
point of “federating” or co-operating with 
other religious bodies in any way that ig- 
nores truth, requires silence in regard to 
truth or requires co-operation in error. He 
will co-operate in all in which others are 
right. Then he stops. 

In regard to the issue, “By whom, when 
was the language of the Bible written, and 
what language was inspired? In what lan- 
guage of the Bible do we find the inculea 
tions of the Bible? the very work the 
writer was expected to do, there was most 
dissatisfaction. The writer could never be 
moved from the query, “What does the lan- 


guage of tne Bible, when properly inter- 
preted, teach, by expression, or clear implica- 
What does the language of the Bible 
claim for the speakers, writers, actors, whose 
acts and utterances it records? 


tions ? 


There is where he parts from higher crit- 
ics who approach the Bible with a_ priori 
assumptions in regard to inspiration, the 
superhuman, what cannot be true. And 


there is where he parts from the tra- 
ditionalists, who come to the Bible with 
a priori theories in regard to what God must 
have done. The writer insists that fair 
treatment of the Bible demands that the ques- 
tion should be: “What does the Bible pur- 
port to be? What claims does the Bible 
make for the speakers, writers, actors, whose 
acts and utterances it records?” So long 
as these can be sustained, the writer will ac- 
cept the Bible. When they cannot be sus- 
tained, he will reject it. : 
Before H. L. Willett reaches the years of 
the writer he will have the experience of the 
writer. Many who now assail him will be 
ashamed of such assaults, and of many 
things they now say, as the writer’s assail- 
ants in Eureka in 1878, are of such assault, 
much they then 
“The 


its revenges.” 


and of vociferated so 


fanatically whirligig of time brings 


A Correction by Dr. Crandall 


To the Christian Century: In my address 
at the Baptist Congress in Chicago, I quoted 
from memory from a letter received from 
Rey. J. H. Shakespeare of London, in which 
I reported him as writing that “if the Dis- 
ciples in America hold to baptismal regenera- 
tion as do the Disciples of Great Britain,” 
favor inviting them to join 
World Congress to be held 
Mr. Shakespeare’s 


he would not 
in the Baptist 
in this country in 1911. 
letter had been destroyed when I wrote the 
address, and I simply 
pression which it made upon me. As a gen- 
eral rule, I strive to tell the truth, but it 
seems that I failed to do so in this instance 


expressed the im- 


and so did a beloved brother an injustice. 
What 
“You will know 
wisdom of asking the Disciples t 
do not reckon 
World Statistics. 
knowledge, is that those Disciples who regard 


Mr. Shakespeare wrote was this: 
better than 1 as to the 
» join. We 
Baptist 
My view, with my present 


them now in our 


immersion as necessary to salvation § are 
further removed from the Baptists than any 
other chureh except the Roman Catholics. 
If it were simply a question of immersion 
as a pre-essential to church membership, 
then they ought to be included; but I do 
not understand this to be the case.” 

I greatly regret having attempted to quote 
the expression from Mr. Shakespeare without 
having his exact language before me, and 
trust to your courtesy to give space to this 
effort to set him right. 

Most fraternally yours, 
Lathan A. Crandall. 
Trinity Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


HEARD IN THE DIVORCE COURT. 


“Your Honor, [ don’t think I should be 
obliged to live with this woman any longer,” 
said the dispirited and dyspeptic little man 
who was the plaintiff in the case. “Her 
cooking is something dreadful, biscuits like 
clods and her coffee is mud! Why, to every 
cupful there is half a cup of grounds!” 

But the judge’s ruling was that half a 
cupful was insufficient grounds for divorce.— 
January Lippincott’s. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Rancher Winston. 
It was a bitter night, for the frost had 
bound the prairie in its iron grip, although 
as yet there was no snow. Rancher Winston 
stood shivering in a little Canadian settle- 


ment in the great lonely land which runs 
north from the American frontier to Atha- 
basca. There was no blink of starlight in 


the murky sky, and out of the great waste 
of grass came a stinging wind that moaned 


about the frame houses clustering beside 
the trail that led south over the limited 
levels to the railroad and civilization. It 


chilled Winston, and his furs, somewhat tat- 
tered, gave him little protection. He strode 
up and down, glancing expectantly into the 
darkness, and then across the unpaved street, 
where the ruts were plowed a foot deep in 
the prairie sod, towards the warm red glow 


He 


hotel. 


from the windows of the wooden 

knew that the rest of the outlying farmers 
and ranchers who had ridden in for their 
letters were sitting snug about the stove, 
but it was customary for all who sought 
shelter there to pay for their share of the 
six o’clock supper, and the half-dollar Win 


ston had then in his pocket was required for 
other purposes. 
He had also retained through all his strug- 


gles a measure of his pride, and because of 


it strode up and down buffeted by the blasts 
until a beat of horsehoofs came out of the 
larkness and was followed by a rattle of 
wheels. It grew steadily louder, a blinking 


ray of brightness flickered across the frame 





house, and presently dark figures were sil 
houeted against the light on the hotel ve 
randa as a lurching wagon drew up beneath 
it. Two dusky objects, shapeless in their furs, 
sprang down, and one stumbled into the post 
office close by with a bag, while the other 
man answered the questions hurled at him 
as he fumbled with stiffened fingers at the 
harness. 

“Late? Well, you might be thankful you’ve 
got your mail at all,” he said. “We had to 
go round by Willow Bluff, and didn’t think 
we'd get through the ford. Ice an inch thick, 


any way, and Charley much he’s 


not said anything since, even when the near 
ho e.” 

Winston 
Hastening into the post 
} 


ais 


horse put his foot into a badger 
Rude | 


took no part in it 


anter followea this, but 


impatience by 
faced 


office, he stood betraying 
a sallow 
the coun 


his very impassiveness while 


woman tossed the letters out upon 
ter. At last up two of them, and 
the man’s fingers trembled a little 
stretched out his hand when she said: 

“That’s all there are for you.” 

Winston recognized the writing on the en- 
velopes, and it was with difficulty he held his 
eagerness in check, but other men were wait- 
ing for his place, and he went out and crossed 
the street to the hotel where there was light 
to read by. As he entered it a girl bustling 
about a long table in the big stove-warmed 
room turned with a little smile. 

“It’s only you!” she said. “Now I was fig- 
uring it was Lance Courthorne.” 

Winston, impatient as he was, stopped and 
laughed, for the hotel-keeper’s daughter was 
tolerably well-favored and a friend of his. 

“And you're disappointed?” he said. “I 
haven’t Lance’s good looks, or his ready 
tongue.” 


she took 


as he 


(Copyright, 1907, by F. A. Stokes Co.) 





The room was empty, for the guests were 
thronging about the post office then, and the 
girl’s twinkled she drew back a 
pace and surveyed the man. There was noth- 
ing in his appearance that would have 
aroused a stranger’s interest, or attracted 
more than a passing glance, as he stood be- 
fore her in a very old fur coat, with a fur 
cap that was in keeping with it held in his 
hand. 


eyes as 


His face had been bronzed almost to the 
eolor of a Blackfeet Indian’s by frost and 
wind and sun, but it was of English type 


from the crisp fair hair above the broad fore- 
head to the somewhat solid chin. The mouth 
was hidden by the bronze-tinted mustache, 
the alone were noticeable. They 
gray, and there steadiness in 
them which was almost unusual even in that 
where men look into long distances. 
For the rest, he was of average stature, and 
impassively straight, looking 
upon the girl, without either grace or awk- 
wardness, while his hard brown hands 
gested, as his attire did, strenuous labor for 
a very small reward. 

“Well,” said the girl, with Western frank- 
“there’s a kind of stamp on Lance that 
I figure he brought it with 
Still, one might 


and 


were 


eyes 


was a 
count ry 


stood down 


sug- 


ness, 
you haven’t got. 
him from the old country. 
take you for him if you stood with the light 
behind you, and you’re not quite a bad-look- 
ing man. It’s a kind of pity you’re so 
solemn.” 

Winston smiled. 


“IT don’t fancy that’s as- 


tonishing after losing two harvests in suc- 
cession,” he said. “You s¢ there’s nobody 
back there in the old country to send remit- 
tances to me.” 

Che girl nodded with quick sympathy. “Oh, 
yes. The times are bad,” she said. “Well, 
you read your letters, I'm not going to 
worry you.” 


Winston sat down and opened the first en- 


b lamp. It was from a 





velope under the 
land agent and mortgage broker, and his face 
a trifle grimmer as he read, “In the 
present condition of the market your 
request that we should carry you over is un- 


grew 
money 


reasonable, and we regret that unless you can 


extinguish at least half the loan we will be 
ompelled to foreclose upon your holding.” 
There was a little more of it, but that was 


who knew it meant dis- 


was with the feeling of one cling- 


sufficient for Winston, 
aster, and it 
ng to the last shred of hope he tore open the 
second envelope. The letter it 
a friend he had made in a Western city, and 
once entertained for a month at his ranch, 
but the man had evidently sufficient difficul- 
ties of his own to contend with. 

“Very sorry, but it can’t be done,” he wrote. 
“I’m loaded up with wheat nobody will buy, 
and couldn’t raise hundred dollars to 
lend any one just now.” 

Winston sighed a little, but when he rose 
and slowly straightened himself nobody would 
have suspected he was looking ruin in the 
face. He had fought a slow losing battle for 
six weary years, holding on doggedly though 
defeat appeared inevitable, and now when it 
had come he bore it impassively, for the strug- 
gle which, though he was scarcely twenty-six, 
had crushed all mirth and brightness out of 
his life, had given uim endurance in place of 
them. Just then a man came bustling to- 


held was from 


five 


wards him, with the girl, who bore a tray, 
close behind. 
“What are you doing with that coat on?” 





he said. “Get it off and sit down right here. 
The boys are about through with the mail 
and supper’s ready.” 

Winston glanced at the steaming dishes 
hungrily, for he had passed most of the day 
in the bitter frost, eating very little, and 
there was still a drive of twenty miles before 
him. 

“It is time I was taking the trail,” he said. 

He was sensible of a pain in his left side, 
which, as other men have discovered, not in- 
frequently follows enforced abstinence from 
food, but he remembered what he wanted the 
half-dollar in his pocket for. The notelkeeper 
had possibly some notion of the state of af- 
fairs, for he laughed a little. 

“You’ve got to sit down,” he said. “Now, 
after the way you fixed me up when [ stopped 
at your ranch, you don’t figure I’d let you go 
before you had supper with me?” 

Winston may have been unduly sensitive, 
but he his head. “You’re very good, 
but it’s a long ride, and i’m going now,” he 
“Good-night, Nettie.” 

He turned as he spoke, with the swift deci- 
sion that was habitual with him, and when 
the girl glanced at her father 


some 


shook 


said. 


he went out 
reproachfully. 


“You always get spoiling things when you 


put your hand in,” she said. “Now that 
man’s hungry, and I’d have fixed it so he’d 
have got his supper if you had left it to me.” 

The hotel-keeper laughed a little. “I’m 
kind of sorry for Winston because there’s 
grit in him, and he’s never had a show,” he 
said. “Still, I figure he’s not worth your 
going out gunning after, Nettie.” 

The girl said nothing, but there was a 
little flush in her face which had not been 
there before, when she busied herself with 
the dishes. 


In the meanwhile Winston was harnessing 
two broncho horses to a very dilapidated wagon. 
They were vicious beasts, but he had bought 
them cheap from a man who had some diffi- 
eulty in driving them, while the wagon had 
been given him, when it was apparently use- 
less, by a neighbor. The team had, however, 


that day. and 


already covered thirty miles 
at 





started homewards a steady trot without 


the playful kicking they usually indulged 
in. Here and there a man sprang clear of 
the rutted road, but Winston did not notice 
him or return his greeting. He was ab- 


stractedly watching the rude frame houses 
flit by, and wondering, while the pain in his 
side grew keener, would get his 
supper, for it happens not infrequently that 
the susceptibilities are dulled by a heavy 
blow, and the victim finds a distraction that 
in the endurance of a 


when he 


is almost welcome 
petty trouble. 


Winston was very hungry, and weary alike 
in body and mind. The sun had not risen 
when he left his homestead, and he had 


passed the day under a nervous strain, hop- 
ing although it seemed improbable, that the 
mail would bring him relief from his anx- 
ieties. Now he knew the worst, he could bear 
it as he had borne the loss of two harvests, 
and the disaster which followed in the wake 
of the blizzard that killed off his stock; but 
it seemed unfair that he should endure cold 
and hunger too, and when one wheel sank 
into a rut and the jolt shook him in every 
stiffened limb, he broke out with a hoarse 
expletive. It was his first protest against 
the fate that was too strong for him, and 
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almost as he made it he laughed. 

“Pshaw! There’s no use kicking against 
what has to be, and I’ve got to keep my head 
just now,” he said. 

There was no great comfort in the reflec- 
tien, but it had sustained him before, and 
Winston’s head was a somewhat exceptional 
one, though there was as a rule nothing in 
any way remarkable about his conversation, 
and he was apparently merely one of the 
many quietly-spoken, bronze-faced men who 
are even by their blunders building up a 
great future for the Canadian dominion. He 
accordingly drew his old rug tighter round 
him, and instinctively pulled his fur cap 
lower down when the lights of the settlement 
faded behind him and the creaking wagon 
swung out into the blackness of the prairie. 
It ran back league beyond league across 
three broad provinces, and the wind that 
came up out of the great emptiness em- 
phasized its solitude. A man from the cities 
would have heard nothing but the creaking 
of the wagon and the drumming fall of hoofs, 
but Winston heard the grasses patter as 
they swayed beneath the bitter blasts stiff 
with frost, and the moan of swinging boughs 
in a far-off willow bluff. It was 
things that guided him, for he had left the 
rutted trail, and here and there the swish 
beneath the wheels told of taller grass, while 
the bluff ran black athwart the horizon when 
that had gone. Then twigs crackled beneath 
them as the horses picked their way amidst 
the shadowy trees stunted by a ceaseless 
struggle with the wind, and Winston shook 
the creeping drowsiness from him when they 
came out into the open again, for he knew 
it is not advisable for any man with work 
still to do to fail asleep under the frost of 
that country. 


these 


Still, he grew a trifle dazed as the miles 
went by, and because of it indulged in mem- 
ories he had shaken off at other times. They 
were blurred recollections of the land he had 
left eight years ago, pictures of «sheltered 
England, half-forgotten music, the voices of 
friends who no longer remember him, and 
the smiles of a girl’s bright eyes. Then he 
settled himself more firmly in the driving 
seat, and with sought a 


numbed fingers 


tighter grip of the 
the girl’s soft answer to a question he had 
asked brought his callow ambitions back. 


reins as the memory of 


He was to hew his way to tortune in the 
West, and then come back for her. but the 
girl who had clung to him with wet cheeks 
when he left 
of waiting, and Winston sent back her let- 


That 


was six years ago, and now none otf the dol- 


her had apparently grown tired 
ters in return for a silver-printed card. 


lars he had brought into the country remained 
to him. He realized, dispassionately and 
without egotism, that this was through no 
fault of his, for he knew that better men 
had been crushed and beaten. 

It was, however, time he had done with 
these reflections, for while he sat half-dazed 
and more than half-frozen the miles had 
been flitting by, and now the team knew they 
were not very far from home. Little by 
little their pace increased, and Winston was 
almost astonished to see another bluff black 
against the night ahead of him. As usual in 
that country, the willows and _birches 
crawled up the sides and just showed their 
heads above the sinuous crest of a river 
hollow. It was very dark when the wagon 
lurched in among them, and it cost the man 
an effort to discern the winding trail which 
led down into the blackness of the hollow. 
In places the slope was almost precipitous, 
and it behooved him to be careful of the 
horses, which could not be replaced. Without 
them he could not plow in spring, and his 
life did not appear of any especial value in 
comparison with theirs just then. 

The team, however, were evidently bent on 
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getting home as soon as possible, and Win- 
ston’s fingers were too stiff to effectively 
grasp the reins. A swinging bough also 
struck one of the horses, and it plunged and 
flung up its head the man reeled a little in 
his seat. Before he recovered the team were 
going down-hill at a gallop. Winston flung 
himself bodily backwards with tense muscles 
and the reins slipping a trifle in his hands, 
knowing that though he bore against them 
with all his strength the team were leaving 
the trail. Then the wagon jolted against a 
tree, one horse stumbled, picked up its stride, 
and went on at a headlong gallop. The man 
felt the wind rush past him and saw the 
dim trees whirl by, but he could only hold 
on and wonder what would take place when 
they came to the bottom. The bridge the 
trail went round by was some distance to his 
right, and because the frost had just set in 
he knew the ice on the river would not bear 
the load even if the horses could keep their 
footing. 

He had not, however, long to wonder. Once 
more a horse stumbled, there was a crash, 
and a branch hurled Winston backwards into 
the wagon, which came to a standstill sud- 
denly. When he rose something warm was 
running down his face, and there was a red 
smear on the hand he lighted the lantern 
with. When that was done he flung him- 
self down from the wagan dreading what he 
would find. The flickering radiance showed 
him that the pole had snapped, and while one 
bronco still stood trembling on its feet the 
other lay inert amidst a tangle of harness. 
The man’s face grew a trifle grimmer as he 
threw the light upon it, and then stooping 
glanced at one doubled leg. It was evident 
that fate which did nothing by halves had 
dealt him a crushing blow. The last faint 
hope he clung to had vanished now. 

He was, however, a humane man, and con- 
siderate of the beasts that werked for him, 
and accordingly thrust his hand inside the 
old fur coat when he had loosed the unin- 
jured horse, and drew out a _ long-bladed 
knife. Then he knelt, and setting down the 
lantern, felt for the place to strike. When 
he found it his courage almost deserted him, 
and meeting the eyes that seemed to look 
up at him with dumb appeal, turned his head 
away. Still, he was a man who would not 
shirk a painful duty, and shaking off the 
sense of revulsion turned again and stroked 
the beast’s head. 

“Tt’s all I can do for you, 
rhen his arm came down and a tremor ran 


he said. 


through the quivering frame, while Winston 
set his lips tightly as his hand grew warm. 
The thing was horrible to him. but the life 
he led had taught him the folly of weakness, 
and he was too pitiful to let his squeamish- 
ness overcome him. 

Still, he shivered when it was done, and 
rubbing the knife in the withered leaves, rose, 
and made shift to gird a rug about the unin- 
jured horse. Then he cut the reins and 
tied them, and mounting without stirrups 
rode towards the bridge. The horse went 
quietly enough now, and the man allowed 
it to choose its way. He was going home to 
find shelter from the cold, because his animal 
instincts prompted him, but otherwise almost 
without volition, in a state of dispassionate 
indifference. Nothing more, he fancied, could 
well befall him. 


CHAPTER II. 


Lance Courthorne. 

It was late when Winston reached his log- 
built house, but he set out once more with 
his remaining horse before the lingering day- 
light crept out of the east to haul the wagon 
home. He also spent most of the day in 
repairing it, because occupation of any kind 
that would keep him from unpleasant reflec- 
tions appeared advisable, and to allow any- 
thing to fall out of use was distasteful to 
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him, although as the wagon had been built 
for two horses he had little hope of driving 
it again. It was a bitter, gray day with a 
low, smoky sky, and seemed very long to 
Winston, but evening came at last, and he 
was left with nothing between him and his 
thoughts. 

He lay in a dilapidated chair beside the 
stove, and the little bare room through which 
its pipe ran was permeated with the smell 
of fresh shavings, and hot iron. A car- 
penter’s bench ran along one end of it, and 
was now occupied by a new wagon pole the 
man had fashioned out of a slender birch. 
A Marlin rifle, an ax, and a big saw hung be- 
neath the head of an antelope on the wall 
above the bench, and all of them showed 
signs of use and glistened with oil. 
to them a few shelves were filled with sim- 
ple crockery and cooking utensils, and these 
also shone spotlessly. There was a pair of 
knee boots in one corner with a patch partly 
sewn on to one of them, and the harness in 
another showed traces of careful repair. A 
bookease hung above them, and its some- 
what tattered contents indicated that the 
man who had chosen and evidently handled 
them frequently, possessed tastes any one 
who did not know that country would scarely 
have expected to find in a prairie farmer. 


Opposite 


A table and one or two rude chairs made 
by their owner’s hands completed the fur- 
niture, but while all hinted at poverty, it also 
suggested neatness, industry and care, for 
the room bore the impress of its occupier’s 
individuality as rooms not infrequently do. 

It was not difficult to see that he was 
frugal, though possibly from necessity rather 
than taste, not sparing of effort, and had a 
keen eye for utility, and if that suggested 
the question why with such capacities he 
had not attained to greater comfort the an- 
swer was simple. Winston had no money, 
and the seasons had fought against him. 
He had done his uttermost with the means 
at his disposal, and now he 
beaten. 


knew he was 


A doleful wind moaned about the lonely 
building, and set the roof shingles rattling 
overhead. Now and then the stove crackled, 
or the lamp flickered, and any one unused 
to the prairie would have felt the little log- 
house very desolate and lonely. 
no other human 


only a great waste of 


There was 
1abitation within a league, 
whitened grass re- 


lieved about the homestead by the raw 
clods of the fall plowing, for, while his scat- 


tered neighbors for the most part put their 
trust in horses and cattle, Winston had been 
among the first to realize the capacities of 
that land as a wheat-growing country. 

Now, clad in well-worn jean trousers and 
an old deerskin jacket, he looked down at 
the bundle of documents on his knee, ac 
counts unpaid, a banker’s intimation that no 
more checks would be honored, and a mort- 
gage deed. They were not pleasant reading, 
and the man’s face clouded as he penciled 
notes on some of them, but there was no 
weakness or futile protest in it. Defeat was 
plain between the lines of all he read, but 
he was going on stubbornly until the strug- 
gle was ended, as others of his kind had 
done, there at the western limit of the fur- 
rows of the plow and in the great province 
farther east which is one of the world’s 
granaries. They went under and were for- 
gotten, but they showed the way, and while 
their guerdon was usually six feet of prairie 
soil, the wheatfields, mills, and railroads 
came, for it is written plainly on the new 
Northwest that no man may live and labor 
for himself alone, and there are many who 
realizing it instinctively ask very little and 
freely give their best for the land that but 
indifferently shelters them. 

Presently, however, there was a knocking 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By George A. Campbell 


On Pastoral Calling 
“Po you think 
work well 


visiting? 


The Corresponvent : 


any minister can do his 


without Our 


doing much 
enters our homes; 
and is not at all backward to let 
it be known that he regards pastoral 
time He 
For 
myself I want a preacher that is a 
It is the personal con 


minister seldom 


visitation as a waste otf 


acts as if the people bored him 


good pastor. 
tact that helps most.” 

tefore a minister can give the spiritual 
first diagnose the 
In order to do this 
them in their homes. He will 
deal of small talk 
take accurate measurements 
of his parishioners. What their chief 
interests in life, what their deepest desires, 


medicine needed he must 
condition of their souls. 
he must know 
have to hear a great 
before he can 


are 


what their foibles and prejudices, what their 


visions, what their practical use of Chris- 
tianity, what the their faith, 
what their greatest weakness and sin, what 
what their 


only be 


support of 


the church, and 
can 
way by coming 


their estimate of 


spirit of fraternity? These 
known in any satisfactory 
face to face with them individually. It is 
preach 


business to ab- 


his hearers need 


the 
truth, but truth that 
to their work-a-day life. 


not preacher's 
stract 


and can apply 


I can well understand how a man of deli- 
cate construction can be initiated in his 
pastoral calls. He probably pulls himself 

from a good book to make the round. 


away 
The book dealt only 
in his visiting ne has dropped to 


with lofty principles; 


but now 

the realm of trivial talk. There are three 
planes of conversation. On the lowest, per- 
sonalities are discussed. On the second, 
things are talked about. On the highest, 
principles are considered. Much of the con- 
versation the minister hears in his visits 
is of the first and second kind. The pastor 


in order to keep up spirit in his calling needs 
ever for an opening to con- 
tribute something helpful. He is there 
but to help and be helped 


to be alert 
not 
to be entertained, 
work. Below 
every superficial talker there is 
The minister seeks to reach this 


in his every garrulous talker 


and below 
a real soul. 
reality 

Pastoral Visiting is Fun. 

Then the happy in his 
calling needs the spirit of the novelist. He 
but with a 


deeper 
minister to be 


must be serious indeed, serious 
large appreciation of humor. Calling is earn- 
est but it is fun. It is part of 
the work of true 
but it is also just as fascinating reading as 
The Bonnie Briar Bush, or other 
character sketches To live long and be 
happy the minister must take himself 
I myself am not a 


work; also 


genuine every minister ; 


any good 
not 
seriously. 
I am too much under the con- 


too awfully 
good visitor. 
trol of the one on whom I am calling. I do 
The personality 
me. I 


not direct the conversation. 
talking to me seems to overwhelm 
enter a house and dominate the con 
versation and almost bind the occupants to 
the church by the magnetic influence result- 
call. I meekly listen to 


cannot 


ing from the brief 


all they have to say and every once in a 


Too much, 
become absorbed in the interests 
Some are good 


while succeed 
I think, I 
of the one talking to me. 
proselyters, but to me ail people seem too 


for any 


in saying “yes.” 


natural and good aggressive prose- 


lyting on my part. 
However, being now away from their mag 
am hard-hearted enough 


netic presence I 


even to attempt to classify some of the peo- 
ple I have met and loved in my pastoral 


The Frank Friend, 
is first the frank friend. 
himself in showing himself just as he is. 
He usually has a loud voice. If a woman, 
there is a shrill or metallic tendency. He 
believes in “speaking my mind.” He boasts, 
“There is no deceit in me. What I think, 
I am right out with it. Others may use soft 
soap, but not me.” He would consider it 
effeminate and unmanly to indulge in the 
language or manners of courtesy. He thinks 
blunt, that therefore he is 
ruggedly honest. He identifies his brusque- 
ness with simplicity of soul. He feels, as 
far as he has feeling, that if his 
do not carry a sting, he is not doing his 

His conscience is allopathic in 
He is often a very proud man; 


work. 


There He prides 


because he is 


words 


whole duty. 
its vitriol. 
but deceives himself into thinking he has no 


pride because he does not make the effort 
to be gracious. Good manners to him are 
the accomplishments of the proud. He will 


likely tell you some harsh report he has 
heard; because “I think you ought to know. 
Others will not tell you, but I never cover 
up.” The sensitive and delicate soul does 
not lend wings to that which ought never 
to have been said in the first place. But the 
frank friend must be heroic. He cannot 


be daunted by any unpleasant task. Indeed 
to him the unpleasant task is a sweet mis- 
sion. 
What 
Friend ¢” 
him. 


“The 


him. 


shall be done with Frank 
Don’t be disturbed by Edu 
cate Do not expect too hasty results. 
Enjoy the enconiums he passes 
fegard him the 
te gentle with him, for he 


You will offend him griev- 


him. 
himself. 
novelist. 


Love 
upon with eve 
of a 
is very sensitive. 
ously if you talk to him as he talks to you. 
Think on the patience of his wife. 

The Good Promiser. 

How often heartened in my work I have 
been by the good promiser. She is so kind. 
She refuses any work I ask of her. 
Here is the many conversations I 
have had with the good promiser: 

“We are in Bible-school teacher 
and I thought Miss Promiser you might be 


never 


one of 
need of a 


pleased to take the class.” 
“Yes, indeed, I have been thinking I ought 
to do more church work.” 
“IT am indeed glad to hear you speak so.” 
“I decided yesterday that I would start in 
next Sunday and never miss a Sunday.” 
“Well, Regu- 
larity of attendance is most encouraging. It 


[ am exceedingly pleased. 


helps build up the church. 

in the decision. I miss the 
when absent. I do not 

Your sermons are such 


“I was selfish 
church so much 
feel right all week. 
a help to me.” 

“The class is one of boys about ten years 
of age.” 

“Oh, how glad I am, that is just the class 


for me. I just love boys of that age.” 
“You feel that you can be regular, do 
you?” 


“Oh, yes, indeed, I will not miss a Sunday.” 

Miss Promiser took the class, was present 
the first Sunday, absent the second, present 
the third, absent two Sundays, and then a 
new teacher was secured. 

What, fundamentally, is the matter with 
Miss Promiser? What can be done to make 
her regard her word to the church as she 
would regard her signed business obligation? 

She is a woman of quick and good im- 
pulses. She was born so. Convictions come 
with the second birth or through education. 


Miss Promiser has not had any experience 
Nor has 
Her 


that has reached her deeper self. 
she known the discipline of education. 
life’s direction is dependent upon the chance 
influences that play upon her. She is good- 


hearted, but not strong-hearted. She does 
not control, but is controlled. How shall 
she be changed? It may be necessary to 


wait for life to bring to her some experience 
that will strike deep into her soul. Mother- 
hood may do it. Some disappointment may 
do it. Some book or sermon may do it. God 
has many ways of getting to the nature that 
lies below the surface; but his ways cannot 
be timed or measured. 
Not Like the Old Home Church. 

The parishioner who laments the fact that 
the church he is now attending is not like 
the old home church is met with frequently. 
He had been active at home, but does not 
now have the heart to work. This man is 
usually a provincial soul. He is the kind 
ardent sectarians are made. 
the boyhood, 


out of which 


His creed is customs of his 


He lacks imagination. At the time he united 
with the church his soul experienced its 


Since then his life being 
in religious work 


greatest emotion. 
barren of any great joy 
he yearns for the church of his early eestacy. 
What shall be done with him? He must be 
re-interested. depends 
He is hopeless unless he can 


re-couverted, Joy 
upon work. 
be led to commit himself again to the service 
of the Master. He must be lifted out of his 
selfishness and made to that the work 
of the kingdom is as near to him now as 
it ever was in the old home church, and as 
important, likely much more important. 
Those Who Would Shock the Minister. 
The minister, if he is to be happy in his 
calling, must not forget to look at his 
parishioners, at least at many of them, with 
Of course, he must 


see 


the eve of the novelist. 
not forget that he is a minister, but at the 
that members are 
One of the interesting 


same time remember his 
eniertainingly human. 
species of church members are those that 
attempt to shock the minister. Instead 
of asking him about something that pertains 
to his calling and thereby getting from him 


some spiritual service they proceed to relate 


some experience they had at card playing, 
something they think will startle the 


innocent preacher, or relate how intimate 
they are with certain very worldly people. 
This species express by every manner their 
pity for the unsophisticated dominie. 
They, it is, however, that are poor character 
readers. The minister bored, but 
he is not so dull as supposed. 

What shall be done with this class? 
what? 

Those You Never Come to Know. 

Although I have called upon some people 
scores of times I do not know them better 
than immediately after the first call. We 
talk freely, but we never unmask to each 
other. We have common interests and these 
we talk about fully, but we never look into 
each others faces. I mean our real faces— 
Much of meeting is a 
Much of conversation instead 
Justi here I think 


great 
may be 


Well, 


soul faces. process 
of covering up, 
of revealing is concealing. 
is the great field for the pastor. It is found 
in the opportunity to know his people. We 
would like our fellows better if we really 
knew them. We ought not to pry into the 
innermost places of our people’s hearts, but 
we should give them every opportunity to 
reveal to us their real selves, their difficulties, 
their defeats, their aspirations and all that 
may be of interest to them. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN UNION 


Prof. McGarvey Answers 


Brother Gates: In the Christian Century 
of January 9, and also in that of the 16th, 
you devote a whole page to setting me 
forth in a very unfavorable light. To the 
most of what you have said of me I propose 
no reply. You are at liberty, if it suits your 
taste. to say what you will of my character, 
my motives, and the results of my work. 
On these topics I have no debate. But you 
claim that I should answer certain questions 
which you put to me in a former issue, and 
this I propose to do, hoping that you will 
permit what I say to be seen by the same 
readers. 

First. as to the word “whale,” as used in 
our Lord’s remark about Jonah. I referred 
you to the revised version for evidence that 
this word is a mistranslation. You replied 
that it is found im the text of that version. 
This is true, but not the whole truth. You 
must have observed that the revisers, while 
retaining the word “whale,” placed opposite 
to in margin “Greek, sea-monster,” thus 
plainly showing that the word “whale” does 
not correctly represent the original. You 
learned, when a school boy, that it is wrong 
to translate a generic term by one that is 
specific. If, for instance, the original had 
been the Greek word for quadruped, it would 
have been a mistranslation to render it dog 
or a cow. The revisers then do show that 
the rendering whale is incorrent, and that 
Jesus did not specify the whale as the fish 
which swallowed Jonah. This facet was 
pointed out by critics and commentators 
before the revised version was made. 

You claim, in this matter, to stand with 
Jesus against Jonah and McGarvey; but 
the term sea-monster used by Jesus, and the 
fish,” used in the book of 
so that you 


term “great 
Jonah, are exactly equivalents; 
stand alone against Jesus and Jonah, while 
I stand with the other two against you. 

As to the last chapter of Deuteronomy, as 
it contains not only an account of the death 
and burial of Moses, but the statement 
that “no man knoweth of his sepulchre to 
this day”: and also a comparison of his 
career with those of later prophets, I do 
not believe that Moses wrote it because he 
could not have done so without a miracle, 
and I think of no reason why such a miracle 
should have been wrought. The ascription 
of a book te a certain author never implies 
that it contains no interpolations or ad- 
ditions by later hands. Whether it does 
or not, is a legitimate question for criti- 
cism, either textual or historic or both, and 
is to be determined by the evidence in each 
individual instance. 

Now as to the remark of Jesus, that God 
“makes his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good.” I am of the opinion that Jesus un- 
derstood the solar system as well as you 
do; and it is just as unreasonable to charge 
him with teaching that the sun goes round 
the earth, as to charge you with teaching 
it, when you speak of the sun rising and 
going down. 

I have said, and perhaps this is the oc- 
casion of your question about the sun, that 
although every writer in the Bible thought 
that the sun revolves round the earth, not 
one of them ever says so. No one of them 
says what necessarily implies this thought. 
And this is no mean evidence that they were 
restrained by the spirit of God from saying 
what they thought. When Joshua com- 
manded the sun and the moon to stand still, 
he spoke precisely as he would if he had 
been a modern astronomer. So of every 


By Dr. Errett Gates 


similar expression found in the Bible. David, 
in writing the 19th Psalm, may have been 
greatly tempted to say of the sun, the moon 
and the stars that they revolve around the 
earth, but he avoided it; and it is a remark- 
able fact that Joseph Addison, who under- 
stood astronomy, inadvertently makes David 
say what he refrained from saying. For 
Addison, in his inimitable poetic version of 
that Psalm, makes David say of all the 
heavenly bodies, 

“What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball.” 
This shows that Addison, with all of his 
knowledge of the solar system, if he had 
been in David’s place, would have said what 
David believed but was restrained from say- 

ing. 

Don’t forget, Bro. Gates, that phenomenal 
forms of expression are unavoidable in many 
departments of science. J. W. McGarvey. 


Dear Brother McGarvey: It affords me 
the greatest pleasure to lay before the read- 
ers of the Christian Century the foregoing 
communication. I venture to predict that 
it will be regarded with surprise and delight, 
not only because of its amiable spirit, but 
because of its liberal position, by many who 
have found constant reason to disagree with 
your position and to find fault with the 
spirit of your editorial writing. If the spirit 
of this communication shall in the future 
characterize your critical treatment of the 
opinions of your brethren, the young men 
of this generation who have turned away 
from you will rise up to bless you in your 
last days. 

The Spirit of Discussion. 

We younger men who do not agree alto- 
gether with your critical position, and have 
thought your editorial spirit harsh and 
derisive, have nevertheless respected the 
purity of your motives, the integrity of 
your character, and your loyalty to our com- 
mon Lord and Master. If some things I 
have recently written concerning you have 
seemed severe, they have been directed not 
at your personal character and motives, but 
at your editorial writing which is public 
property. Some of us, who have been 
honored with a slight personal acquaintance 
with you, have felt that you have misrep- 
resented your real self in your editorial 
woyk—not your intellectual position but your 
Christian spirit. It has been a common 
remark by some who knew you well, that 
the Professor McGarvey of the department 
of Biblical Criticism is not the 
McGarvey of the class-room, the home and 
the friendly circle. We have regarded this 
as unfortunate and unjust to yourself. We 
have not believed that you would speak to 
men face to face, in the quiet of brotherly 
discussion or upon the public platform, as 
you have sometimes spoken to them in the 
columns of the newspaper. 

Discussion and Unity. 

It has always seemed to me that discussion 
of differences of opinion between brethren, 
in public or private, ought to be carried on 
in such a spirit and in such terms as would 
leave the disputants brethren when the dis- 
cussion was over; and would leave all who 
heard the discussion and took sides one way 
or another, still brethren in Christ Jesus 
loving Him and His work, and one another 
in His work. There is scarcely a week passes 
that I do not engage in such discussion in 
which neither our fellowship nor the work 
of Christ is made to suffer; but on the 
other hand, charity is strengthened, liberty 
is broadened, and unity is more deeply 


Professor 


grounded. And I see no other way to a 
secure and an abiding unity except through 
brotherly discussion of differences. If we 
are going to suspect each other with every 
difference of belief, traduce each other with 
every variation of opinion, and hate each 
other after every discussion, I see no hope 
for unity among the Disciples, much less 
among all the people of God. Like some men 
who are said to be ready to fight at the 
drop of the hat, so some of my brethren 
seem to be ready to excommunicate at the 
drop of a new idea. 
As to the Whale. 

Granting, as 1 readily do, that the original 
Greek word “katos,” which is translated 
“whale” in the statement of Jesus, means 
“sea-monster,” and ought not to be translated 
“whale,” yet neither should it be translated 
“great fish.” The word “sea-monster” does 
not mean either whale or fish; it may refer 
to a mythological sea-serpent or dragon. As 
to what it really was that swallowed Jonah 

whether fish, whale, or a serpent—the 
word used by Jesus does not indicate. So 
that I was as correct to say “whale” as you 
were to say “great fish”; it might have 
been one or the other, or neither. Just as 
when 1 say “quadruped,” you cannot tell 
whether I mean an elephant or a mouse, 
for both are quadrupeds; so when Jesus used 
the word “katos”—sea-monster, you cannot 
tel) whether it was fish or whale, for both 
are sea-monsters. We have at last agreed 
in this painful and heart-rending discussion, 
and doubtless the brotherhood will breathe 
a sigh of relief. 

As to Moses’ Death and Burial. 

You say: “I do not believe that Moses 
wrote it, because he could not have done 
so without a miracle, and I can think of no 
reason why such a miracle should have been 
wrought.” 

There are many good Christian men who 
will thank you most heartily for that state- 
ment; for there are such who find it difficult 
to accept the doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus because they “can think of no 
reason why such a miracle should have been 
wrought.” On the contrary, they think of 
many reasons why such a miracle would not 
have been wrought. They call attention to 
the normal, human childhood and youth 
which followed the birth, for “he increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and men.” They cannot see how it 


could have any bearing upon his divine 
nature to have been excepted but partly 


from the law of human generation in respect 
of a father, while following that law as any 
other human being in respect of a mother. 
But further, it is difficult for them to see 
how an immaculate conception of the physical 
body could produce a divine being, unless the 
divine grows out of the human. 

Another principle you lay down will help 
him still further. You say: “The ascrip- 
tion of a book to a certain author never 
implies that it contains no interpolations or 
additions by later hands. Whether it does 
or not, it is a legitimate question for criti- 
cism, either textual or historic or both, and 
to be determined by the evidence in each 
individual instance.” 

If this man, who wants to be a Christian, 
but cannot accept the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth, is confronted with the record of it in 
the Gospel of Luke, and is told that it is 
infallibly inspired and must be believed as 
a condition of becoming a Christian, he finds 
relief in the thought that this record may 
be “an interpolation or addition by later 
hands”; or at least it is “a legitimate ques- 
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tion for criticism, either textual or historic, 


or both, and is to be determined by the 
evidence.” 
McGarvey among the Higher Critics. 
rhis principle lies at the foundation of 


all modern biblical investigation and is iden- 
tical with the higher criticism. I am not 
sure, Brother McGarvey, that your friends 
pleased to have you included among 
but I regard it as an honor to 
I do not forget that in other 


will be 
higher critics, 
be 
connections you have spoken approvingly of 
the criticism; but that ot 
biblical study has been given such a black 
name in the theological circle in which you 


proud of. 


higher sclence 


are supposed to move that to say of a man 
that he is a higher critic is to condemn him 
without benefit of clergy. Perhaps your 
reputation for soundness is so firmly es 
tablished that it will not hurt you with 
your own circie; but to say ol a young man 
coming out of any university that he is a 
higher critic, is to spoil his chance of a 
position in some schools and churches. Per- 


haps it will help some now if we are able 


such that they are 


to say of young men 

higher critics like Prof. McGarvey of Lexing 
ton. And really that is the only kind of 
higher eritie any of us can be said to be. 
You cannot imagine how happy | am to be 


able to cite your name in approval of the 


the [ 


higher eriticism Wwe use here in niversity 
of Chicag We ought to have a_ better 
standing in conservative <¢ les rom ils 
time on. It ought to be no longer creditable 
oa co imong the Disciples tor ts 
president to advertise it for favor by sa) 


have no use for the higher criti- 

















ing, “We 
cism here You certainly can have no res 
pect for a divinity school that has no use 
for th lig ri sm, any more that you 
eal espe a hoe that has no use fo 
grammar or arithmetk 
Kent’s History of the Hebrews. 

Holding as you do to this modern principle 
of the higher riticism, you are lling to 
grant to op) men as sincere and devout 
as yoursell, are you not, the right to pursue 
investigations and conclusions coneern 
ne rT wool Seripture without m 
pugning their motives or putting thei books 
upor 

I mu. is 
it istify 
yo His 
tor should 
not be used in colleges “unless the professor 
wanted to ead infidelity” At that very 
time tl history was being used and ym 
t ided by a professor in one o mur bes 
colleges I mplication ¢ ur statement 
Vas that ia prolessol must van ’ 
spread inti and bx oing it in using 
that history as a text book 

In making that charge did you not foresee 
that you might injure both the professor 
and the college If this prin iple of the 
higher criticism to which you give your ap 


with you, and you 
the 


proval is something new 


allow other 


are willing to men same 
freedom you enjoy in its use, would it not 
be fair for you to retract that statement 
concerning Kent’s History and restore the 


good name of the college and professor whose 


standing in the brotherhood you disturbed? 

(Are you not willing to allow Kent the 
privilege of using your own principle in the 
study and construction of the history of 


Israel, and come to conclusions differing from 
Why then work “in 
your own 


your eall his 
fidel” and work? 
As to the Sun Rising and Setting. 

So you think Jesus understood the Caper- 
nican system of astronomy, and knew that 
the earth moves around the well as 
I do, but kept it back. 

Suppose it should come to pass in a few 
years that some astronomer should make the 


own! 


not 


sun as 
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discovery that Ptolemy was right and that 
the sun revolves around the earth as it ap- 


pears to do. Then what would you say of 
Jesus words, “He maketh his sun to rise 
and set”? That he “understood the solar 


system as well as I do” and meant what 
he said? That would to make Jesus 
teach concerning astronomy and every other 
what each generation 
with each change in 


be 


science believes, 


just 
and change his mind 
scientific theory. 

Or, do say that af- 
firmed nothing, the other, con- 
cerning the motion of the sun, in his state- 
ment, and therefore no astronomical doctrine 


you mean to Jesus 


one way or 


ean be put in his mouth? That seems to be 
your position when taken in the light of 
the statement, “Don’t forget, Bro. Gates, 


that phenomenal forms of expression are un- 
avoidable.” 


“Phenomenal forms of expression’”—that 


is, there are expressions that do not mean 
what they say. Jesus said, “He maketh his 
sun to rise and set.” That does not mean 


what it says literally; it is simply a “phenom- 
enal expression”—the language of appear- 
fact. We tell 


ientifie cannot te 
about the 


not of 8 


thought motion otf 


jesus 
is expression. 
had 


taught 


from th 
if you 
and | 


the heavenly bodies 
Brother McGarvey, 


Luther’s 


lived in 

that 
would 
forced 


lartin time iad 


view of the language of Jesus, they 


lave you at the stake, or 


That 


against 


you 
the 


his 


recant. was of 


Galileo. 


to passage one 


proof texts lie saved 


t 


ile DY 





Forms of Literary Reference. 


has probably occurred to you that as 


here are “phenomenal forms of expression” 


language of Jesus, so. there are 


ry forms of expression.” are a 


of 
etc., that 


customed to say meerning the lines 


Shakespeare, “To be or not to be.” 


they are Hamlet’s soliloquy. As a matter 
of fact no such man as Hamlet ever lived 
and spoke that way. We speak of Macbeth, 
or King Lear, or David Copperfield or some 
other literary character saying so and so; 
vhen as a matter of fact none of hese 


persons ever lived and spoke those words. 





Jesus said: “How then doth David in the 
Spi all him Lord,” referring to the 110th 
Psalm. And again he said: “Have ve not 
read in the book of Moses,” referring to 
Exedus 3:6. Are we obliged to take ese 
statements of Jesus to mean, in the one 
ease, that David actually wrote the Psalm 
ind in 1 other case that Moses actually 
wrote the book of Exodus and tlhe ntire 
Pentateuch? Is one an infidel if he chooses 
to take these statements of Jesus as “literary 
forms of expression” and not statements of 
fact ° 

Why is not this question of the authorship 


of the Pentateuch and of the Psalms a 


legitimate question for critiaism, either 
textual or historic. or both. and to be «ck 
termined by the evidence in each individual 


instance” 
referring to literature are just as unavoid 


Literary forms of expression in 


able as “phenomenal forms of expression” 
in referring to physical phenomena; and why 
is it not just as reasonable to suppose that 
Jesus used literary forms of expression in 


referring to Old Testament literature? 

Did Jesus mean any more to affirm a fact 
when he said, “David said” or “Moses wrote,” 
than he meant to affirm a fact when he said, 
“He maketh his sun to rise and set”? Can we 
tell from casual forms of literary 
reference what Jesus actually believed con 


these 


cerning the authorship of Old Testament 
books? 
Did he in his teaching ever raise a literary 


question any more than a scientifie ques 


tion? 
What difference does it make anyway, in 
my acceptance with Christ, or my fellowship 
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in the church, what I believe about the date 
and authorship of Old Testament books? 
“By this shall all men know that are 
my disciples if ye have love one for another.” 
Chicago and Lexington Agree. 

Chicago and Lexington are not so far apart 
after all. 

1. Both believe in the use of reason in the 
valuation of the Scriptures. 

This has never been more strikingly il 
lustrated than in your own free and critical 
valuation of the Song of Songs as quoted 
in this paper last week. You wrote 
cerning this book of Scripture several years 
ago in your “Guide to Bible Study,” page 
76, 


ye 


con- 


follows: 

“The title which the short 
assigns itself is ‘The Song « 
which is Solomon’s. If there be any 
book in the Bible which found a 
place in it by mistake or a mis 
judgment of those wha put the in- 
book together, it must be 
it is so totally unlike all 
rest that it difficult 
connection can have 


as 
poem 


of Songs, 


a 


spired 
I 
this; for 
the 
what 


is to 
it 


design of 


see 
with 
the general the 
Many affected 
find in it a parabolic meaning, and 
foreshadowing of the 
church for Christ; 
have regarded it as 
than a 


whole, 


interpreters have to 


even a iove 
of the 
others 


while 
nothing 


more love song with a very 


obscure connection of thought. Ae 


eording to either view, it has afforded 
little edification to the great major 
ity of Bible readers; and _ unless 
significance can be found in it hers 
after which has not yet been 
pointed out, it will continue to be 
but little read. and of but little 
practical value.” 


Chicago never surpassed this statement in 





free critical handling of Old Testament 
literature. But if such rational treatment 
ean be accorded one book of Ser pture, why 
not another Why should any book or 
passage be taken except after passing the 
test of reverent, scholarly, and san rit 
¢ism 

You have set the example for any eedon 
of study Chicago or any other school could 
ask. If now, Chicago should exercise this 


freedom which you have exercised, may we 


not count on you to defend our right to it? 
2. Both believe in pursuance of the above 
method, in the higher criti 


the principles of 


cism, in the investigation of Seripture. 


} 


3. Both believe in brotherly diseussion in 
the search for truth. 

The are doubtless many ¢ eT wints o 
tyureement mut ese ba appeared 1 tie 
present correspondet One other principl 
ought to b vreed to, and that is to regard 
each other as equally sincere and disinte: 
ested lovers of the truth, and disciples of 


We ought also to agree that 
] 


good 


Jesus Christ. 


no can come either to the 


truth or the chureh by the suppression of 


permanent 


freedom in either thought or speech. If we 
chain down conviction in our generation, it 
will go free in the next; if we crush truth 
to earth in this age, it will rise to power 
in the next. Nothing but the truth should 
satisfy us: and nothing but freedom can 
bring us th uth. 


Anything short of heroic giving for world- 
wide missions on the part of our congrega- 
tions during this Centennial year will be a 
sad reflection upon our sense of gratitude 
for past Centennial benefactions. 

Buffalo, N. Y. .B. S. Ferrell. 


A. L. Ogden, Bethany, Neb., referring to 
the March Offering, says: “All other years 
should be forgotten and this one should be 
made magnificent with its splendid giving. 
It is worth an heroic effort.” 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Herbert L. Willett 


Ambassador in Bonds* 

The early activities of the Christian com- 
munity excited great interest on the part 
of the people of Jerusalem in the first en- 
thusiasm of the new faith. Its adherents 
gave themselves unceasingly to the joy and 
service of the Christian life. They gathered 
wherever there were opportunities for such 
concourse, and having no stated places of 
the temple as 
Here in 


meeting as yet, they used 
their most familiar 
Solomon’s porch, already 


rendezvous. 
made precious to 
them by apostolic preaching, they gathered 
day after day, discussing the truths which 
they had received and the meaning 0 Old 
Testament Scriptures in the light of the new 
faith. Large num- 
bers attached 

munity, because of the fervor and enthu- 


Converts were abundant. 
themselves to the new com- 


siasm of its advocates and still more because 
stration of the power of the new life in 
Christ attracted at once the attention of 
great numbers who would, perhaps, not have 
interested in the preaching 
It was the practical na- 
ture of Christianity that looked with pity 
upon the distressed of the world and sought 


been so greatly 
of the new ideas. 


to relieve them by its spirit of helpfulness, 
that gave power to the preaching of its 
first interpreters. We are even told that the 
very shadow of Peter was enough to heal 
the sick, and that multitudes were brought 
from far regions to share in this new bless- 
ing. 
Activity of the Apostles. 

But there were more serious sides to the 
problem. No doubt the authorities would 
little Christianity 
had been merely a society of healing. Such 
ministries to the life of man are helpful but 
not of great or permanent influence. Both 
the Master and the apostles recognized the 


have been concerned if 


partial and fragmentary character of all such 
appeals to curiosity and even to faith. Some- 
thing more abiding than this must reach the 
heart and conscience or else the effect would 
be but transitory at best. It was the preach- 
ing of Peter and the rest of the apostles 


which aroused afresh the 
priests and their entire group of the Saddu- 
ees. These men could not brook the grow- 
movement. They 


disciples not to 


enmity of the 


ing interest in the new 
mad already warned the 
preach further in the name of the Nazarene, 
but this seemed not to avail. The 
courts of the temple were thronged by these 
preachers from the north, who were drawing 
public attention not to the temple itself, 
nor to the law, nor the priesthood, but to 
an obscure peasant who had recently suffered 
as a disturber of the peace in that city. 
Apparently there was good cause in the 
minds of the leaders for their opposition to 





International Sunday-school lesson for 
February 14, 1909; The Apostles Imprisoned ; 
Acts V. 17-32. Golden text, “Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Matthew 5:10. 


very . 


the disciples. They were not willing to be 
thrust aside for such obscure fanatics as 
these. 

Escape from Prison. 

Having warned them before, they now 
proceeded to carry out their threat by im- 
Peter, but the rest of 

In the confinement of 
them through 
their offense, 


prisoning not only 
the apostles as well. 
the public prison they left 
the night to meditate upon 
and to prepare for the inquiry of the follow- 
ing day. The Sanhedrin would then meet, 
and the men would be questioned regarding 
their preaching and their purposes. 

But to the astonishment of all, when the 
morning dawned, the disciples were once 
more in the familiar porches of the temple. 
No sooner had the silver trumpet sounded 
the opening of the sacred structure and the 
smoke of sacrifices begun to ascend than the 
men were found renewing their evangelism 
in the eloisters and courts of the holy house, 
In some mysterious way they had been re- 
leased from the prison and with fresh energy 
were proclaiming the truth concerning Jesus. 
That mystery they explained to their breth- 
ren as the interposition of an angel of God 
who had come in the night, had released 
them, and given to them fresh directions and 
their public 


encouragement for ministries 


on the morrow. 

The Astonished Sanhedrin. 

Of these events, the Jewish council knew 
nothing, but assembling in due time they 
sent messengers to bring the apostles from 
the prison only to discover that they were 
gone and to hear presently that they were 
once more actively engaged in the temple 
courts preaching the faith which they had 
been forbidden to make known. It was clear 
that it was a serious crisis in affairs. If 
these men were to be permitted thus to defy 
the authorities, there was no telling to what 
They 


them, but 


results the movement might 


urow. 
therefore sent officers to arrest 
gave instructions that no violence was to 
be practiced. 
of the 
thus far had been not only inoffensive, but 
The lame man had been 
multitudes of 


They knew too well the pulse 
people. The work of the apostles 
actually beneficent. 
healed of his affliction and 
other afflicted ones haa siared in the wonder- 
working powers of the disciples. It would 
not do to arouse the people to active resent- 
ment. There were already several factions 
among the Jews, and the Sanhedrin knew 
well enough that it could not count upon 
more than partial support for its actions 
even among its own people. 
Before the Council. 

When the disciples were brought before 
the Jewish council with its seventy members 
they were arraigned by the high-priest as 
the presiding officer on charge of stirring up 
faction in the city and of accusing these 
very rulers of the people of criminal injus- 
tice in compassing the death of their Master, 
weeks 


Jesus a few before. It was this 


charge of bringing the blood of Jesus upon 


their heads which the priests and their col- 


But the disciples daunt- 
It was fresh proof 


leagues resented. 
lessly gave their defense. 
of the abiding spirit of Christ with them. 
They had been promised that they need take 


no thought of what they should say when 
accused before tribunals, for on that day 
it should be given them what they should 
speak. This, of course, did not refer to the 
mere verbal form of their defense, but it 
meant that their theme was so thrilling and 
their convictions so strong as the result of 
their companionship with Christ and the 
presence of his spirit in their hearts that 
they always had ample defense in the holy 
and ringing statement of the facts which 
they had seen and heard. The work of the 
Christ was a sufficient answer to all charges 
brought them. ‘This Saviour and 
Prince God had raised up, not mer 


against 
ly from 
the grave, but as a leader and deliverer to 
Israel. But the people led by these mistaken 
and selfish officials had put him to death. 
Nonetheless, God’s purpose was no. frustrate. 
Che Saviour had been raised to the place of 
were his witnesses in the 


power, and they 


world, proclaiming the facts of the new life 
which he alone could bestow, 


Popular Feeling. 


It was apparent that no authority naka 
silence such spirits as these. j une 
was in deep perplexity. I[t dared not pro 
ceed to harsh measures, for popular feeling 
would not endure such treatment of an inno 
vent group of enthusiasts. In iltation 
they decided to put the apostles ferth and 
lebate tlre matte? Mm private. Lilien was 
made the remarkable speech Whe is al 
ways been the best examp ol a for 
oleration Gamatliel was the most distin 
euished member of the Jewish mimunity 
bh va the leader of the libera Jewish 
school, a grandson of Hillel, and : alled 

e “Light of the Law.” It was a is feet 
that Saul had already received much tis 
ducation, and was somewhere as this ver 
moment perhaps in the provinces p ning 
it interpretation of Judaism wich had 
fallen from Gamaliel’s lips. This great man 
now arose and instantly calmed excited 
assembly with his words of wisdom. It was 
useless, he said, to prosecute such men. It 
only gave them fresh power. No form ot 


inquisition is ever effective. It makes mar 


tyrs even of small men and enlisis on their 
side public sympathy which often counts for 
more than actual soundness of doctrine. 


There were many instances, he said, in which 


imposters had arisen and fallen in turn, 


ch ex- 


Jewish history was seattered with s1 
amples, two o: which he cited. All that was 
necessary was to submit the matter to the 
test of time and experience. If these men 
spoke for God no power could stop them, and 
least of all was any true Jew anxious to 
thwart the purposes of God. If they 
imposters they would soon fail without any 


were 
opposition. Therefore, it was doubly useless 
to try severe means. 

Effect of Gamaliel’s Speeca. 

This council was so wise, so direct and 
so convincing that it instantly became the 
accepted program of the Sanhedrin. The 
apostles were admonished, and even beaten. 
In this way they were made aware that they 
had fallen under the disapproval of the au- 
thorities, and that repetition of their offense 
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might bring still more severe treatment. In 
this they were but a 
slight form of They went 
forth‘ rejoi ing in the right of witnessing for 
Christ both and the endurance of 
hardship. In temple court, upon the 


gloried, as though it 
chastisement. 


word 
the 


by 


TEACHER 


THE 


streets, and in private homes they continued 
the work of teaching and preaching, and thus 
by the very force of convinced and rejoicing 
testimony under the leadership of holy men 
like the apostles, the church grew and pros- 
pered. 


TRAINING COURSE 


By H. D. C. Maclachlan 


PART IL. 


LESSON X. PRINCIPLES OF 
MANAGEMENT. 


1. FINANCES—MANAGEMENT. The 
finances of the Sunday-school should be kept 
as of church. In 
large schools they should be under the charge 
of a Finance Committee of the Sunday-school 
Board, or other governing body of the school. 
year, a bud 
out, leaving 
The chureh 
part of the 


carefully as those the 


Just before the beginning of the 
get of expenses should be made 
a good margin for incidentals. 
itself 
running expenses of the school, but it should 
made 
the 
this 


should pay a considerable 


not pay all; 
to feel 
financial up-keep of the institution. In 


for the scholars should be 


their own responsibility for 


way it becomes more peculiarly theirs, at the 
same time the bulk of the school funds should 


be left free to be devoted to benevolence. Spe 
cial collections should be taken but rarely. 
and then only for causes that have received 


Par 


apartetic beggars should never be permitted to 


the approval of the Finance Committee. 


ippear before the school. 
Il. MAGNIFYING THE OFFERING. The 


scholars should be encouraged to give regu 


larly rather than 


should be laid on the fact, not on the amount 


spasmodically, and stress 


of the offering of each. In some schools a 
small dated envelope for each scholar after 
the plan or the chureh envelope, has been 


found effective for training in systematic giv 


ing. Competitions between individuals o1 
classes in amount of offering, are neither ped 
agogical nor kind The names, however, of 
the classes that have the largest proportion 
of givers each Sunday may profitably be read 
out. Neither in the class, nor in the school, 
should the offering be taken perfunctory, but 
should be magnified as an essential part of 
the school procedure. \ short prayer may 
fitly precede or follow it In the Kinder 


garten and Primary departments an offering 


hymn and march are usetul accompaniments 
The educational 
be considered later. 
Ill. DISCIPLINE. 
sential. Without it 
for 
and type 
quired in early life, that survive years after 
the the adult during 
divine services. The problem of discipline is 
the problem of ORDER, and problem of order 
is the problem of INTEREST. If the exer 


cises and the lesson period be made really 


features of the offering will 
Good discipline is es 
is to that 
the 


the school eX 


tent a force evil. In schools of free 


easy habits of irreverence are ac 


wards in behavior of 


interesting to all concerned, discipline, save 
in exceptional cases, will follow. Discipline 
of the barracks’ type, even if enforceable, is 
not desirable. In order to secure the interest 
of all, each department of the school, should 
opening or 
Department 
When this 
be taken to 


to the 


wherever possible have its own 
In the Adult 
each class should have the same. 


closing exercises. 


is not possible great care should 
bring the general exercises down level 
of the youngest. 

“IV. AIDS TO DISCIPLINE. (1) 
TEM is absolutely essential. Indefiniteness 
breeds disorder. Every officer and teacher in 
the school should have his special work to do, 
to do it. 


SYS 


and a set time 


EX- 


(2) THE OPENING AND CLOSING 
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ERCISES should be bright, brisk and suited 
Reviews by the superinten- 
in this 


to the occasion. 
dent, unles he is especially gifted 
direction, are to be avoided. 

(3) ORDER SHOULD BE INSISTED ON 
FROM THE VERY FIRST. A false start is 
fatal. No should until 
there is perfect silence. This cannot be se- 
cured by scolding, nagging, or begging. 
tually at the hour for commencement let the 
superintendent come to the front of the plat- 
form and wait calmly until every tongue is 
silent and every eve is turned in his direction 
before uttering a word, and after a few Sun- 
will 


exercise be begun 


Punc- 


be 


days the first problem of order 
solved. He will have it to start with. 
(4) REVERENCE. Reverence should be 


assumed matter of course. No prayer 


as a 


should be begun until every eve is closed, nor 
should any one be permitted to enter the 
room during prayer or scripture-reading. 

(5) DEBATES. Debates should never be 


allowed in the regular session of the school. 
hey tend to disorder to the 
authority of the superintendent. Reserve them 


and weaken 


for the Sunday-school Board or Workers’ 
Meeting. 


(6) THE CO-OPERATION OF ALL THE 
OFFICERS AND TEACHERS is a necessity. 
Children are imitative, especially of disorder, 
in their elders. Let every teacher be in his 
place at the head of his class punctually on 
time, and keep it until the close. The Sun 
day-school session is not the time for “visit 


ing.” The ushers are the only people who 
have the right to move about during that 
period. 


PREPARATION OF PROGRAMME. 


Nothing is so productive of disorder as 
unfilled pauses or uncertainty as to what 
comes next. The dismissal and exit should 


be as orderly as the opening. 

Erect at the outset A STANDARD OF 
GOOD ORDER, and expect it to be conformed 
to. 

V. SCHOOL SPIRIT. There is nothing so 
conductive to as esprit de 
“school spirit.” It is that 
which in relation to country, we call patriot- 
ism. It is loyalty tinged with emotion. This 
should be cultivated in all legitimate ways. 
and especially by fostering pride in the work 
of the The high-school and college 
boys will quickly catch the idea. Frequent 
references from the platform to the good work 
being done aid greatiy in this direction. Lach 
department should strive to cultivate a 
of its own by having its separate 
Com- 


(S) 


success corps or 


indennable thing 


school. 


“spirit” 
clubs, social gatherings, ete. 
petitions the departments, or 
tween separate classes, help to erystalize the 


interests, 


bet ween be- 


“spirit” of each. 


VI. ENTERTAINMENTS. There is both 
a use and an abuse of these. The old-fash- 
ioned Christmas entertainment with its dis- 


tribution of candy, ete., is an example of the 
latter. Annual 
picnics, however, and occasional social gather- 
ings for cultivating the school spirit and in- 
teresting outsiders, have their rightful place. 
Missionary exercises, cantatas, stereopticon 
lectures are at once entertaining and educa- 
tional, and should be encouraged. In all en- 
tertainments the spirit of giving, rather than 


It is going, we hope, to stay. 
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of getting, should be cultivated. This can be 
done even in .he case of t.e picnic, by giving 
a certain number of tickets to the Relief 
Committee for distribution. A good suvsti- 
tute for the old Christmas tree is as follows: 
Let the Junior and Intermediate grades ren- 
der one of the many Christmas cantatas 
suited for young people. Then let each class 
carry to the platform some special gift of its 
own for the poor. It adds to the interest 
if the members of the class be dressed appro- 
priately. Thus one class may be dressed as 
bakers and carry cakes; another miners 
and carry orders for coal; another as poulter- 
ers with turkeys and chickens; another as 
millers with sacks of meal and flour, 
One member of each class may recite a pres- 


as 


ete. 


entation verse as the gifts are handed over. 
VIL OPENING AND CLOSING EXER- 
CISES. These have been already spoken of 
in connection with discipline. The great dan- 
r is that they shall become mechanical and 
This can be avoided by careful 


ge 
meaningless. 
preparation and study of the needs of the 
school. While there should be a_ certain 
amount of variety, there should also be at 
least the suggestion of a fixed order in the 
exercises. A good chorister is essential to 
live singing, and he should take pains from 
time to time to teach new Nothing is 
more destructive of interest than to hear the 
old tunes sung week after week. If 

are read from the platform, they 
should be brief and contain only those items 
that are of real interest to the 
Prayer should be brief and unconventional. 
Everything should not be done from the plat- 


songs. 


same 


records 


school, 


form; but the activities of the young people 
should be made use of in responsive 
readings and the like. A bell may profit- 


ably be used for calling the school to order, 
but it should never be rung more than once, 
In large schools an electric bell rung from 
the platform in all parts of the building is 
very useful. Announcements should be brief 
and to the point. Chureh should 
never be read out in Sunday-school, 
LITERATURE: Modern Sunday- 
school in Principle and Practice; Mead’s 
“Modern Methods in Sunday-school Work”; 
Burton & Matthews’ “Principles and Ideals 
for the Sunday-school”; Foster’s “Manual of 


notices 


Cope’s 


Modern Sunday-school”; Axtell’s, “The 
Modern Sunday+chool”; Axcell’s, “The 
Organized Sunday-school.” 

QUESTIONS: (1) How should the run- 
ning expenses be divided, and why? (2) 
Name some way in which you can magnify 
the offering? (3) On what one thing does 
the problem of discipline chiefly depend? 
(4) How can this be secured? (5) Name 
and explain eight aids to discipline? (6) 


What is school spirit? And give several ways 
in which it can be cultivated. (7) Name 
useful entertainments in the Sunday- 


(8) What do you think of the old- 


some 


school. 


fashioned Christmas entertainment? (9) Can 
you suggest a substitute? (10) Give some 


of the marks of the well conducted opening 
and closing exercises. (11) What is the 
use of responsive readings and prayers? 


MISSIONARY NOTES. 
Have you ordered March Offering supplies 
from the office of the Foreign Society, Cin- 
have better at- 


cinnati, Ohio’ If not. 


tend to it at once. 


you 


During a recent visit of Dr. Royal J. Dye 
to the Naomi Avenue Church, Los Angeles, 
Calif., several young people volunteered for 
the foreign service and pledged $135 for the 
Centennial and will make it $150. This is 
heroic giving for this church. W. S. Myers 
is the minister. 

The chureh at Elyria, Ohio, John v. Sala, 
pastor, will enter the Living-link column 
the first Sunday in March. 
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THE PRAYER MEETING 


Silas 


Christ and Our Gifts. Topic, Feb. 10, 
Mark 12: 41-44. 


Pe careless muititudes that thronged the 


tempie on Lhe day when Jesus sat over 
agaist Lie =Lreasury little suspected the 
presence of one Whos judgment on their 


acts would receive Lhe reverence of succeed- 


ing generations. Tuey doubtless were busy 


in thougut With commun piace, personal al 


lalrs. Lhey counced (ucuselves religious 
people. They nad no disposition lo question 


the eXistence of God or his activity in his 


tory. it was a part of their program to 


contribute tor the support or: the temple 


and ‘lie care of tne pour, At this they did 
not murmur. But the one who sat ove 
against the treasury found their ideals de 
fective. It was not their great sin that 


they failed in this or that uuty. rhey were 
without a Vision of true national glory and 
ot personal dignity. They had a 


sense of the wrongs they were enduring than 


keener 


of the oportunities of service to which their 
history and training pointed. Perhaps we ot 
the present have great need to guard against 
the same error. We are jealous of our rights. 
\re We 
is something of the despot in every 


earnest with respect to our duties? 
one of us. If we are comfortable, our re- 
sentment is aroused by the ery ot distress. 


The social order suits us; why should any 


one wish to change it? The creed harmon- 
surely no one but a 
lover of notoriety would 


Jesus came to disturb every 


izes with my views; 
change it in the 
shortest article. 
man who tries to be satisfied with things as 
they are. The rest he offers is that of use 
ful activity, not that of stupidity and sloth. 
In most unexpected places anu at most un 
usual times he comes upon us to pass judg- 
ment upon our use of what we have. We 
cannot escape the shame of his rebuke. Ig 
norance and prejudice may salve our con- 
sciences for a while but these will fail us at 
last. 
Material Values. 
It was not to their credit that the rich 
cast large sums into the treasury. I do not 
understand that there is anything in the 
teaching of Jesus to justify the belief that 
the smaller the gitt the greater is the bene- 
fit it confers. Great resources are needed by 
the church in order that its full measure of 


Jones 


may be reached. University presi- 
dents are beginning to talk about one hun- 
dred million dollar endowments. They see 
that the demands made on their institutions 


material 


service 


require an enormous increase in 
equipment. 


reported from Unganda were made possible 


rhe marvelous changes that are 


by large gifts of money. We cannot evan- 
gelize the cities of America with a few dol- 
lars. We can say all we please about the 
eloquence and consecration of preachers but 
the results will be meager if men of wealth 
have no part in the effort to save the city. 
While we 
for battleships and 


are spending millions upon mil- 
for pleasure and 
cannot 


lions 
an occasional dollar for missions, we 
hope to make an impresion on the world 
that is proportionate to our numbers and 
power. Hospitals, schools, boats, and books 
are neeeed in every land where the mission- 
ary is found. From every field there is a 
eall for larger equipment. 
Spiritual Values. 

giver is not 
This is the 
significance of the saying, “This poor widow 


The moral value of the 


measured by the amount given. 


that are casting 
that 


Others gave of their surplus. 


cast in more than all they 
into the treasury.” She denied herself 
she might give. 
She took of her living and cast it into the 
The power of such a gift is far in 
The widow had 


treasury. 
excess of its material value. 
the spirit of service. What she gave was her 
own. She had earned it. We may doubt 
that all the others had earned what they of- 
fered. Men must give themselves when they 
east their money into the contribution box or 
else there is no true giving. Loafers and par- 
isites who happen to control houses and lands 
eannot contribute toward the spiritual prog- 
ress of the world. Good men may persuade 
them to release their hold on some of their 
goods and these may be used with splendid 
no credit be assigned to the 
Spiritual values can- 


Only 


results but let 
loafers and parisites. 
non-entities. 


not be created by the 


workers count in the spiritual realm. If 
among those who came to the temple there 
had been one with a larger gift and a greater 
love of God and man, the Lord would have 
pointed him out as worthy of the highest 
praise. How much o1 faith and hope and 


love do you contribute with your money? 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR LESSON 
By Richard W. Gentry 


February 14, 1909. 

Subject:—Life Lessons For Me From The 
Book of Job: Job 42, 1-6; 10-17. 

Suggestive Readings; John 9%:1-3; Matt. 
14:22-36. 

Suggestive Thought: “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith: Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness—” 

Some one has said that poetry is the 
highest form of truth. Certainly the book 
of Job presents to us a dramatie poem full 
of truth for our own time. It is a story of 
faith triumphant in the midst of sufferings. 


Our lesson of last week showed us how 
Israel gradually climbed to a_ belief in 


universal salvation and redemption. No 
doubt one of the chief factors which thus 
broadened and softened her religious life 
was the age long period of suffering through 
The Egyptian taskmaster 
were the dread 
Later, “The 


which she passed. 
and the Philistine warrior 
figures in her early history. 





Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold,” 
and the Exile gave a climax to all these 
centuries of tragedy. It is hard to think that 
the author of Job did not have in mind this 
painful panorama as he depicted the personal 
sufferings of Job. 

Read through the book 
sible and then by way of 
following outline. I. Job, a man both wealthy 
and pious, and happy in his 
family life. 2. In a council of Heaven Satan 
is given permission to test with outward 
sufferings the religion of Job. A series of 
calamities follows, each than the 
rest. But Job remains faithful. 3. Another 
council ensues. Inward sufferings are allowed 
to Satan. Job suffers loathsome 
and the severest bodily pain. Job remains 
faithful. 4. But finally human nature bends 
before the storm and Job “opened his mouth 
and cursed his day.” Three friends attempt 
to convince him that his suffering is the 
result of sin, but his righteous soul cries out 


as closely as pos- 


review sean the 


prosperous 


worse 


diseases 
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in revolt. 
testing his own innocence, he fights his way 


Repeatedly and passionately pro- 


to a position where he tnrows his soul upon 
God and drifts into still 
Fhe closing verses of the poem present in ma- 
terial way the truth that joy ultimately 
follows faith. 

This ancient poem brings out some life les 


waters of peace. 


sons, both positive and negative, which we 
will do well to engrave upon the tablets of 


our hearts. It teaches that suffering is not 


necessarily a result of sin, and God a Judge 


alone; that the mystery of God’s ways is 
too deep for us. “I uttered that I understood 
not; things too wonderful for me which I 
knew not.” Collier’s Weekly of recent date 


prints a electric 
light 


earthquake wave. 


photograph of great iron 


poles at Messina bent inward by the 
Why 
must suffering be the common lot of us all? 
We know not. 


faith in the midst of hardships is the 


Awful catastrophe! : 


Lastly, the poem teaches that 
noblest 
and most joyful state that man can attain. 


He is the true sailor who hears and heeds 


his captain above the wave beats of the 
storm. “So the Lord blessed the latter end 
of Job more than his veginning.” In the 


mystery of it all Job knew one thing for cer 
tain, that faith is the highway to blessedness, 
near. “I know not 
where His islands lift their fronded palms in 
air: L only know I cannot drift beyond His 


and that God was very 


love and care.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MEMBERSHIP 


CAMPAIGN. 
Beginning with Christian Endeavor Day 
the first Lord’s Day in February. the month 


is to be devoted in all Christian Endeavor 


Societies to a concerted and enthusiastic 


campaign for the increase of membership. 


Outside the societies are more young people 
who ought to be in and can be brought in 
than have ever been enrolled, and in the mem- 
bers that are now in the fellowship is the 
won. 
week of 
prayer and the evangelistic services of Jan- 


ability to bring in all who should be 

Following the new resolves, the 
uary, February offers the most favorable time 
of the year for this enterprise. Apply the 
“Each One Win method and 
the membership of your society. 


One” double 
There are 
who are just 
that 


There are other thous- 


thousands of young people 
waiting for an invitation to join. See 
they have it at once. 
ands who will not be so ready to come in. 
Make each of well- 
planned and 
paign. 

The same work of enlargement being taken 
up and prosecuted at, the 
Junior, Intermediate and 
Society of Christian Endeavor, each will help 
the other and all will be ably and efficiently 
assisted by the older members of the church 
if they are given a chance. 

One of the principles of Christian Endeavor 
was stated by the Apostle Paul, “Lt seek not 
yours but you.” Let this be duly empha- 
sized in the Christian Endeavor Day Service 
and in the February Campaign and all the 


them the object of a 


faithfully maintained cam- 


same 
Young 


time by 


People’s 


more easily the financial aims of Christian 
Endeavor will be splendidiy realized. 
W. R. Warren, 
Centennial Secretary. 


MISSIONARY NOTE, 
a. zk 


reached 


Hedges of the Foreign Society 
Bolenge, Africa October 9. He is 
delighted with the outlook at that important 
station. Miss Mamie Longan reached Manila 
early in November and began her work at 
once. Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 


gun their work among the Chinese, Japanese 


Wilson have be- 


and Portugese in Honolulu. 
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We have been going about recently visiting 
the offices of the superintendents of missions 
in the different We wanted 
to see how the thing was done by people 
have made a of the work of 
building up religious institutions in our city. 
We have been impressed with the system 


denominations. 


who success 


to be found in these offices. Everywhere 
there was the great wall map of Chicago 


hanging from ceiling to floor on which was 
marked the of the churches of the 
denomination and its missions. In each office 
was an extensive filing system and a card 
index system to keep record of the details 
of the work. The task of city missionary 
work is prosecuted with the same energy and 
system with which the managers of corpor- 
ations promote great enterprises. 

In the work of the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion, there were the evidences of the greatest 
have 


location 


effectiveness and this denomination we 
selected to serve as an example of what may 
be done at the great task of winning the 


city to Christ. 
Splendid Correlation of Forces. 
To the student of religious conditions, there 
is great interest in the forms of government 


and coiperation in religious work. There 
can be no doubt that the Methodists have 
given up more individual freedom for the 
sake of the organization than any of the 
five leading religious bodies of the city. It 
is evident, however, that they are not as 


effectively cojperating as are the Presbyter- 
ians. rhe Church Extension 
Committee of the Chicago Presbytery, as its 


Presbyterian 


name implies, is the Presbytery itself at 
work at the task of city missions. There is 
no such thing as conflict between the mis- 


forces and the church for they are 
the The Presbyterians have 
greatly solidified their work by getting all 
their interests in the city under one roof. The 
Ohio building at the corner of Wabash 
the of 
tion in Chicago. In this single building we 
find the Westminster book store, the offices 
of the Interior and the offices of the various 


sionary 


one and same. 


new 


and Congress is home the denomina- 


The societies having offices in the 
The Woman's Board 


societies. 
building are as follows: 
of the Northwest, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the field of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, The Presbyterian 
Brotherhood of America, The Church Exten- 
sion Committee, The Chicago Presbytery and 
These various societies 


Woman's 
secretary 


the Chinese Mission. 


have a common waiting room and their of- 


fice forces cojperate in countless ways to 
their mutual profit. Even the Methodist 
denomination with its centralization of au- 


thority in the Bishop has not been able to 
correlate its forces in Chicago so effectively 
as this. 


Presbyterians Spend Sixty Thousand Dollars. 

The income of the Church Extension Com 
mittee of the Chicago Presbytery last year 
was fifty thousand dollars. This money was 
all raised from the Chicago churches. Ten per 
cent of the money is turned over to general 
home mission work and the remainder is used 
in the city of Chicago under the direction of 


the committee. Last year twenty-four thou- 


sand dollars of this money was raised on 
a single afternoon at a rally of the society. 
The officers believe that at the end of the 


year that is soon to close they will be able 
to show receipts of at least sixty thousand 
This strange in the ears 


dollars. sounds 


of the Disciples who are spending not over 


THE 





CHICAGO 


WHAT OUR RELIGIOUS NEIGHBORS ARE DOING IN CHICAGO MISSIONS—SECRETARY JORDAN VISITS THE PRESBYTER- 
IANS—A COLUMN OF CHURCH NOTICES WHICH IN 
MORE THAN THE SKELETON IT IS THIS WEEK. 








seven thousand dollars a year in the evan- 


gelization of Chicago and sometimes very 
much less. 

One asks the question immediately, how 
the Presbyterians of Chicago able to 
raise such a sum of money? The answer is 


to be found in their history and their meth- 


are 


ods. They have been here from the very 
beginning. They have gathered in their 


churches the substantial element of the pop- 
ulation. They now have ninety-six regularly 
organized churches and eight or ten missions 
not yet organized into churches. 

The methods of spending money by this 
committee are full of interest. Twenty-four 
churches have received aid in the support of 
the pastor. In the mission work of the de- 





CHICAGO CHURCH NOTICES. 
For Week Begining Sunday, Feb. 7. 


AUSTIN, Rev. G. A. Campbell. Union serv- 
ices at Congregational Church, 11 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. 

ASHLAND, Sixty-second and Laflin streets. 
Rev. J. E. Futcher. 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
DOUGLAS PARK, Turner avenue, near Ogden 
avenue. Rev. Harry F. Burns. 11 a. m. 

and 8 p. m. 

ENGLEWOOD, Sixty-sixth place and Stewart 
avenue. Rev. C. G. Kindred. 10.45 a. m. and 
7:45 p. m. 

EVANSTON, Rey. 0. 
and 7:30 p. m. 

HYDE PARK, Fifty-seventh street and Lex- 
ington avenue. Rev. E. S. Ames, 11 a. m. 

GARFIELD BOULEVARD, Aberdeen street, 
near Fifty-fifth street. Rev. Clarence E. 
Rainwater. 10:45 a. m. and 7:45 p. m. 

JACKSON BOULEVARD, 1010 Jackson boule- 
vard. Rev. Parker Stockdale. 10:45 a. m. 
and 8 p. m. 

KENDALL STREET, near Polk street. 10:30 
a. m. and 7:30 p. m. 

MEMORIAL, Oakwood boulevard, just west 
of Cottage Grove avenue. Dr. Herbert L. 
Willett and the Rev. Robert N. Van Doren. 

METROPOLITAN, Van Buren street, near 
Oakley boulevard. Rev. Charles R. Scoville 
and Rev. A. T. Campbell. 10:45 a. m. and 
8 p m. 

MONROE STREET, corner of Francisco ave 
nue. Rev. C. C. Morrison and Rev. Richard 
W. Gentry. ll a.m. “The Fatherhood of 
God.” 7:45 p. m., “Darwin and the Bible.” 
Miss Lura V. Thompson will address C. W. 
B. M. in the church parlors Saturday, Feb. 
13, 2 p. m. 

OAK PARK, Armory hall. Rev. J. Crockett 
Mullins. 11 a. m. and 7:45 p. m. 

SHEFFIELD AVENUE, corner of George 
street. Rev. Will F. Shaw. 11 a. m. and 
7:45 p. m. 

SOUTH CHICAGO. Rev. A. J. Saunders. 11 
a. m. and 7:45 p. m. 

WEST END, corner Congress 
Forty-second avenue. Rev. C. 
10:45 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

WEST PULLMAN Rev. 


10:45 a. m. and 8 p. m. 


F. Jordan. 10.30 a. m. 


street and 
M. Kriedler. 


Guy L. Hoover. 





nomination, the committee takes the offer- 
ings of the missions and assumes financial 
responsibility for the bills, taking any sense 
of financial pressure off the infant group. 
Adding these two items together, it will be 
seen that they are engaged in the support 
of not over thirty-four places in whole or in 
part with an income of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. This looks extravagant to the Disci- 
ples who do not average an expenditure of 
over one-third that amount per mission. Are 
they wasting money on large salaries and on 
administration? There is no evidence of this 
as the average aid given to the pastors is 
somewhere around six hundred dollars per 


vear. 
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THE FUTURE WILL BE 


The most significant in which this 
committee is spending money is in paying 
off church debts and in helping in the erec- 
tion of new buildings. The money is not 
loaned but given outright. A _ struggling 
church is put on its feet and given a chance 
for its life. It has no after-demands 
the church organization tor either interest 


or principal. 


way 


from 


Unselfish Evangelism. 

The evangelistic side of the work of the 
Presbyterians is significant. They have an 
evangelist employed to give his whole time 
to evangelism. Tent meetings are held in 
different parts of the city with good results. 
Six hundred resulted from the 
work of the committee the past year. 
is not afraid to undertake 
problems of the city. 


conversions 


The committee 
the real missionary 
They are not engaged in merely making nice 
homes for nice people, the Presbyterians, but 
are busy at the task of winning men of alien 
faith or no faith. They have a successful 
Chinese mission and last year they opened 
four new missions among foreigners. The 
students in the McCormick Theological Sem- 
inary are put to work in the different mis- 
sions of the city and the seminary is able to 
furnish many men that are equipped for 
work in the languages. 

The church is modern in its methods. Kim- 
ball Hall was purchased by the committee 
the past year for the inauguration of insti- 
tutional work. The Presbyterians have been 
the pioneers in studying the labor problem 
from the point of view of the church. They 
are probably doing more than any other 
Protestant force in the city toward a recon- 
ciliation of the labor interests and the church. 

Here are some of the ideals that are set 
by the committee for its future: $100,000 
to endow a training school; $25,000 to extend 
work among the foreigners; $50,000 to in- 
augurate hotel and rescue work; $25,000 for 
new buildings; $50,000 for the development 
of missions and settlements; $25,000 for home 
mission work outside of Chicago. 

Advantages of the Disciples. 

The Disciples have many advantages over 
the Presbyterians. They have a ministry 
that has no creedal limitations except the 
very broad New Testament one. They have 
a history that with few exceptions teaches 
tolerance and breadth of view. They have 
a simple and rational evangelism which is 
fast outgrowing its legalism without losing 
its definiteness, and this with the plea for 
the reunion of God’s people is a heritage that 
ought to make them especially effective in 
the city. Our only difficulty is that we are 
here fifty years late. We have no wealth 
in our churches. Perhaps not a single man 
in a Chicago church would be counted rich 
in the good churches down state. We are 
poor. We have been exploited as monsters 
of heresy for the promotion of a journalistic 
propaganda. United at home we are sus- 
pected abroad. Zealous in all good works 
to the forgetting of theological hair-splitting, 
we are regarded in some quarters as a men- 
ace. When suspicion gives way to hearty 
fellowship and the brotherhood at large real- 
izes the tremendous nature of the problem 
here, we too shall do great things, and, who 
knows, we may be written up in the Interior 
as examples of consecrated good sense in 
the building up of Christian institutions in 
a great city. 


(Chicago Church News on page 21.) 
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WITH THE WORKERS 


The church at Harlan, Ia., is without a 
pastor. 


The work at Ames, Ia., is prospering under 
the leadership of J. T. Hauser. 


B. F. Hall is just rounding out the fourth 
year of his service at Woodbine, Iowa. 

Pres. Hieronymous of Eureka presented the 
claims of the college at Atlanta, Ill., Jan- 
uary 17. 

J. A. Lord did the preaching in a recent 
meeting at Columbus, Ind., where W. H. 
Book is pastor. 

B. E. Youtz is in a meeting at Parry, I[a., 
where Rev. Ingram, the pastor, has things 
in good condition. 

There are frequent additions to the church 
at Hoopeston, Hl., where L. R. Hotaling is 
doing excellent work. 


J. Madison recently gave an address in the 
church at Shannon, Ia., on “The True School 
for the Here and the Hereafter.” 


W. W. Denham, at Carthage, Ill., has or- 
ganized a training class which is studying the 
history of the New Testament church. 


E. E. Hollingworth, pastor of the church 
at Fitzgerald, Ga., writes, “There were three 
additions to the church here January 24.” 


O. W. Lawrence, pastor of the church at 
Decatur, Ill., preached for the First Church, 
Springfield, Ill, January 24, supplying for 
the pastor, F. W. Burnham. 


The two churches in Ottumwa, lowa, are 
in meetings following the meeting held by 
“Billy” Sunday. It is thought that 500 peo- 
ple will unite with the two churches. 


The attention of our Chicago readers is 
called to the full announcement of the meet 
ings of the Religious Educational Associa- 
tion, to be held in this city next week. 


F. A. Sword, “Living Link” evangelist, is 
in a very successful meeting with the vig- 
orous young church at Lanark, IIl., where 
S. J. Epler the pastor, is entering upon his 
fourth year of service. 


R. A. Staley has been called to become 
pastor of the church at Kingman, Kansas, 
and will begin work at once. In the two Sun- 
days he was with the church, before the call 
was extended, there were six additions to 
the church. 


F. W. Emerson, who has been with the 
church at Redlands, Calif., just two months, 
reports twenty-five additions at regular serv- 
ices; an adult Bible class of forty charter 
members organized. He is preaching a special 
series of sermons to men. 


At the close of the meeting at Warren, 
Ohio, the pastor, J. E. Lynn, held a special 
evening service in the interest of unbroken 
homes. Special effort was made to get every 
member of every home present at the serv- 
ice, and the sermon preached by Mr. Lynn 
was, “Things that Make and Break the 
Home.” This would seem to us a most wise 
and effective way of reaching a rather gen- 
eral condition in our churches. 


Bruce Brown has just closed a meeting at 
Bloomfield, Ia., in which there were more 
than seventy additions to the church, and 
more than half of these were men. During 
the two and one-half weeks of the meeting, 
not an invitation was given without some 
one responding to it. There were large 
audiences, people coming forty minutes be- 
fore the service that they might secure seats. 
F. D. Ferrall is the pastor of the church. 


TELEGRAMS. 

Belding, Michigan, Jan. 25, 1909.—Evan- 
gelistie meetings are now being conducted 
in our church by Wm. A. Ward of St. Louis, 
Mo. Nine additions yesterday. Outlook en- 
Attendance growing and interest 

O. W. Winter, Pastor. 

Elmwood, Neb., Jan. 23, 1909.—Began a 
meeting here January 3 with the assistance 
of Robert O. Noah and wife in song. They 
have organized a chorus of more than fifty 
voices and are doing splendidly. Many of 
the leading citizens in this community are 
coming into the church. The pastor, L. A. 
chapman, is doing the preaching, and the 
whole membership is keyed up to concert 
pitch. The meeting will continue another 
week. L. A. Chapman. 

Atlantic, lowa, Jan. 25, 1909.—Just closed 
a successful meeting here with the pastor, 
Kk. E. Mack. The meeting lasted twenty-two 
days and there were twenty-six additions. 
| assist in g meeting at Mason City, Iowa, 
through February, with Evangelist W. F. 
Shearer and Pastor G. E. Roberts. 

Charles E. McVay, 
Song Evangelist. 


couraging. 
deepening. 


Havana, Ill., January 28, 1909—One hun- 
dred and twenty-seven added the first nine- 
teen days of our meeting. Sixteen tonight. 
All young men seventeen to twenty-five years 
of age, but three. All confessions but two. 
We will continue to February 5. The great- 
est meeting previous to this was held by 
H. E. Monser when 101 were added in six 
weeks. We have the largest Bible-school in 
Mason county. J. Wade Seniff is leader of 
song and I commend him heartily to the 
churches and preachers. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 1.—Closed meeting of 


eighteen days here with Brother Tisdall 
preaching. Seventy-seven additions. Splen- 


did interest manifected. Brother Tisdall is 
a great leader for Evangelistic services. His 
sermons go home with power. I assist him 
at Crawford Road. T. Alfred Fleming. 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 31.—Fifty-five 
aided at Central today. Two services and 
exceedingly cold weather following blizzard of 
Friday and Saturday which stopped street 
ears and all traffic. One hundred and twenty- 
three added last week, 645 in twenty-five 
days. The meeting has awakened this capital 
city of 90,000. Vancamp and Rockwell ren- 
dering most excellent service in song. Brother 
Idleman has made his way into the hearts 
of this great church membership. He is 
greatly beloved by all. Church is jubilant 
and meeting goes grandly on. 
Chas. Reign Scoville. 
Columbus, O., Jan. 31.—Good day today. 
Total of forty additions. The revival closes 
Thursday night with lecture by W. L. Brooks 
on “The New Citizen.” We begin at Mounds- 
ville, W. Va., Friday night. 
Arthur K. Brooks. 


P. A. Cave has accepted a call to the church 
at Charleston, W. Va. 


S. P. Telford has begun work as pastor of 
the church at Maxwell, Iowa. 


The church at LeRoy, Kansas, has called 
C. E. Booth to become its pastor and he 
has accepted. 


Brooks Brothers are assisting Walter Scott 
Priest and the church at Columbus, Ohio, in 
a meeting which began January 15. 

Violett and Charlton are in a meeting at 


the great church, Akron, Ohio, where George 
Darsie, the pastor, has things in fine shape. 


There is a remarkable advance in the work 
of the church at Atchison, Kansas, under the 
leadership of Z, E. Bates. 

Dr. Layton, formerly of Bolengi, Africa, 
gave an illustrated lecture at the church in 
Evanston, Ili., on “A Night in South Africa.” 

Geo. L. Snively is having large audiences 
in his meeting at Marshall, Mo. The min- 
istry of B. L. Wharton has been most effi- 
cient. 

S. B. White has vegun work with the Cen- 
tral Church at Moberly, Mo. 
large Bible school, and a .good responsive 


There is a 


people to encourage the minister. 
Edward O. 
assisting in a meeting at Lowell, Ind., where 
J. F. Dungleberger, the popular pastor, is 
doing the preaching to large audiences. 


Beyer, singer, of Chicago, is 


Rev. O. F. Jordan, pastor at Evanston, IIl., 
is delivering a series of Sunday morning ser- 
mons on the “Sermon on the Mount,” thus 
seeking to show the emphasis Jesus placed 
on life. 

The report of J. F. 
Fort Collins, Colo.. shows: sermons preached, 
414; addresses, 44; lectures, 29; additions to 
the church, 398; funerals, 48; weddings, 31; 
ealls, 5,383. A busy pastorate. 


Findley as pastor at 


The Kansas Ministerial Institute will meet 
at Manhattan, April 13-15. F. D. Power 
will be the chief speaker. There will be an 
address by a representative Baptist preacher 
on “Union of Baptists and Disciples.” 


“We have a wide-awake young minister 
who gives short and effective sermons,” is 
the comment of a member of the church at 
Boston, Mass. There are many additions to 
the church and $1,000 has been raised to pay 
on the church debt. 


The Texas Christian Lectureship is now in 
session at Waco, Texas. Among the speak- 
ers are: Prof. H. L. Calhoun, J. W. Holsap- 
ple, Pres. Lockhart, W. T. Hiiton, Hugh Me- 
Lellan, C. M. Schoonover, Cephas Shel- 
bourne, A. L. Clinkenbeard, J. C. Mason, 
E. C. Boynton. J. J. Morgan is president. 

During the five years of C. S. Medbury’s 
work at University Place, Des Moines. 1,604 
people have been received into the church, 
which now has a membership of 2,105. The 
missionary offerings for the past year were 
$5,640.98. The C. W. B. M. has 425 members. 
S. W. Brown is assistant pastor and Earle 
Roberts, Boy’s Secretary. 

John Ray Ewers, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church, Youngstown, Ohio, is doing the 
preaching in a series of “Decision Meetings” 
which his church is holding. This is the third 
meeting which Mr. Ewers has held with his 
church since the beginning of his pastorate, 
three years ago last October. In the two 
preceding meetings there were about 150 
accessions to the church. 

Regarding the meeting at the Capitol Hill 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa, we have this word: 
“Twenty-eight accessions yesterday, 187 to 
date. Just beginning the fourth week. Will 
hold the meeting five weeks. The greatest 
meeting in the history of East Des Moines. 
Reaching a fine class of people, and the whole 
community is stirred. Bro. Brandt is preach- 
ing sermons such as never have been heard 
in a series of meetings here. Each one is a 
gospel gem. Bro. Burditt has captivated the 
people with his singing. A flash light pic- 
ture was taken of the chorus of seventy-five 
last night. It is hoped that the meeting will 
result in a new church, the finest upon this 
side of the river.” 
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A new $40,000 church will be erected by the 


congregation at Salina, Kansas. 





Austin Hunter, Indianapolis, Ind., is availa- 


ble for meetings in March or April. 

C. C. Atwood, pastor, is doing the preach 
ing in a meeting at Soldier, Kansas. 

Chere are sixty preachers studying in 
Oklahoma Christian University at Enid. 

The new church at Stafford, Kan., will be 
dedicated February 7 with Geo. L. Snively 
in charge. 

G. B. Kellum, of Dexter, Mo., has been 
called to the pastorate of the church at 
Ponea City, Okla., where he succeeds S. S. 


Phillips, who goes to Eureka, Kan. 
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his chureh, 


city, 


gist and salesman, and with all these duties 
has time and money for his Master’s service. 
Concerning the work at Rowland St., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., we quote from a personal letter: 
“We have everything in our disfavor as far 
as equipment is concerned, yet nave added 
71 members to a membership of 57 in eigh- 
teen months Our Bible schoo! has grown 
from an average attendance of 50 for the 
vear just preceeding my coming till during 
1908 we have averaged throughout the vear 
114, and at present we are averaging 140. 
We have not had a contest nor a boom, but 
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scholars nearly every Sunday and I think 
have a remarkable school when vou consider 
that our seating capacity is only about 100 
in the main room of our chapel, and our 
school has to meet in two sections at differ- 
ent hours. Last year, in spite of the hard 
times, we raised $2,651, in comparison with 
$750 during the year preceding my coming 
We bought a new site on a much better 
street and have it about paid for now. Plans 


are on foot to build in the spring if we can 


finance the proposition.” 
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There were 663 present in the Bible-school 
of the First Church, Warren, Ohio, January 
24. The school at once set the mark for 700 
the following Sunday. 


Joseph L. Garvin, pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church, Seattle, Wash., has been given 
a weekly corner on the editorial page of the 
Seattle Daily Star. The department is called, 
“Garvin's Corner,” Garvin to 
weekly 40.000 
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readers each 
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CHICAGO CHURCH NOTES. 

Mr. Charles E. Hauck, the secretary of the 
Cook County Sunday-senool Association, 
spoke briefly at the ministers’ meeting on the 
“Church Membership Instruction Class.” This 
js a modern adaptation of the catechism class. 

The chief address at the ministers’ meet- 
ing last Monday was by Dr. E. E. Carr, edi- 
ter of the Christian Socialist. He 
what seemed to him the socialistic tendencies 


showed 


of the Bible. 

Parker Stockdale was taken suddenly ill 
with appendicitis a week ago Monday and 
rushed to Park Avenue Hospital for opera- 
tion. He is now doing nicely. The prayers 
of his brethren go up in his behalf. 

Earle M. Todd recently of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, 
Monday. 

The Ashland Avenue 
money enough to be self-supporting the com- 

Futcher, the pastor, is 
evenings in a hali to get 


visited the ministers’ meeting 


Chureh has raised 
ing year. J. &. 
preaching Sunday 
r his audiences 


wm for 


PUSHING OUT THE WALLS. 

As an indication of the development of the 
Sunday-school work in Missouri, the follow- 
ing incidents are given: 

The school at Centralia has outgrown the 
house and in order to accommodate the or- 
ganized classes, arrangements are being made 
Hall until the 
new church building is completed. 

At Paris, the Young Men’s class taught by 
W. Allen, has been kept from 


thirty be 


to use the offices of the Ci ) 


the pastor, F. 
growing bevond a membership of 
cause of the lack of a special room, They are 
planning for a new building and in the mean- 
time the class will hold its session in the 
Boys’ Club Room, where it can grow. The 
room is a block from the church house, but 
the class will march up in time to join in 
the closing exercises of the school. The 
school at Lancaster has outgrown the house 
made to use 


and arrangements are being 


some of the law offices in the neighborhood, 
or the court house, until their new house is 
completed this summer. 

Kirksville’s church house is entirely inade 
school, and the 
from the 


quate to accommodate the 


prospects of growth which come 
Adult Bible Class, compel them to build an 
addition which will be especially adapted to 
adult classes. 

The Carrollton 


the Sunday-school room for years, has been 


school which has met in 
compelled to move into the main auditorium. 
The Mexico church, although it has a mag 
nificent new building, is hunting for more 
room to accommodate its classes. 

The First Church 


be compelled to build a new house to accom 


at St. Joseph will soon 


modate its growing Sunday-school. 


Oh, for an arenitect that could design a 


church house which would be adapted at 


once to adult Bibie class work, and as an 
auditorium for public worship and preaching. 
J. H. Bryam, Sup’t Adult Dept. 
311 Century Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Deaths 


STOUT—Dora Jewell Stout, wife of John Arthur 
Stout, minister at Artesia, N. M., died at the home 
ft her husband’s parents in Kansas City, on the 29th 
f December Mrs. Stout has been declining for over 
a year, and her life is offered up as one more sacrifice 


» the awful white plague which holds America in a 
vise-like grip In the lingering months when it was 
a fight against such strong odds, “Dora” as all who 
knew her had come to call her, never voiced a word 
f complaint. She was brave, and her thoughts were 


who were helping her. Her memory 
Sa benediction to her many friends through the 
Funeral services were conducted the 


e year by W. L. Bowen, and D. Y. Don- 
aldson, both of Kansas City, Mo. The lonely and 
heart-crushed husband has returned to his field of 


work in Artesia, but the vision of “Dora” will always 
beckon him on to higher aiming, nobler purpose, and 
seener sacrifice for the Christ whom both so dearly 
loved NELSON Hastines TRIMBLE. 


THE 


BETHANY, NEBRASKA. 


Last year the Bethany church raised $3,000 


for current expense, $2,000 for missions and 
paid $7,900 into the 
church membership is 669, Bible school 395, 
Cc. W. B. M. 147, Juniors 86, Intermediate 40, 


building fund. The 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


(141) 21 


C. E. 184. The new church building is about 
half completed. The main auditorium with 
galleries will seat 1500 and the basement 
about 1,000. The building will cost $35,000 
and will be finished next fall. It is 85x110 
feet on the ground. 
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THE HUB OF THE EMPIRE STATE. 


Just now Educational Day has the ‘right 
of way’ in our state, and because of the new 
enterprise at Keuka College a number of 
the churches throughout have sent in offer- 
ings, and others promise to follow. Jeffer- 
son Street, Buffalo, with $116.00 heads the 
list. In addition to this, one of the mem- 
bers made an individual gift of $200.00, so 
that this good church is not falling behind 
in any degree during the centennial year. 

Affairs at the college are moving along 
nicely. The work for next year is being 
outlined, and will probably contain a Bible 
Department. The Trustees from the Dis- 
ciples hope to be able to suggest a man for 
the office of President before Commencement. 


Several new ministers are assuming the 
duties of churches in our state for the first 
time. M. E. Chatley comes to Wellsville 
from Ravenna, Ohio, where he has had a 
very successful pastorate. 

William L. Fisher, the new pastor of the 
First Church (West Fifty-sixth St.), New 
York, comes well equipped for the arduous 
duties of that field. Graduating from Beth- 
any in the class of 1899, he has received the 
Bachelor of Divinity degree from Yale, in 
which institution he was awarded an Oxford 
scholarship. He has just finished a course of 
study in England, prior to his taking his 
present charge. 

New York will probably have two Cen- 
tennial churches this year: Kehr Street, Buf- 
falo, and the Auburn mission. Both of these 
are in excellent localities and give promise 
of steady and permanent growth. Roy E. 
Deadman bids fair to repeat his record of 
the Cincinnati church in the Kehr Street 
mission. There he made a living-link church 
in Foreign Missions out of a mission chapel 
in one year. 

W. C. Prewitt of Niagara Falls has been 
assisting Arthur Braden in a meeting with 
the Auburn Church in which there were about 
thirty accessions in the three weeks of meet- 
ings. 

L. N. D. Wells is very busy in his church 
work in Kast Orange, N. J. There have been 
more than sixty accessions to the church 
there since the new building was dedicated. 
Z. T. Sweeney begins a meeting there Feb- 
ruary 28, and Marion Lawrence is with him 
March 14. 


Before we can do any effective work 
among the immigrant or the foreigner in 
New York it is necessary to have a basis 
from which to work, and this Joseph Keevil 
is attempting to establish through his Brook- 
lyn church. He is attempting to erect a 
three story mission building this spring and 
has sent out an appeal to the brotherhood 
for aid. It is a good work and deserves 
hearty support. 

Lowell C. McPherson of Keuka College will 
hold a meeting for the Flatbush (Brooklyn) 
Church in February. 


The New York churches miss the rallies 
which have been held by the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society for some years. These gath- 
erings have been looked forward to with a 
good deal of interest as opportunities for 
coming in touch with the workers from the 
foreign fields. It is hoped that next year the 


plans may permit the trips among our 
churches as before. 
The State Convention of the New York 


Christian Missionary Society will be held in 
Syracuse June 30, July 1, 2 and 3. The 
arrangements for entertainment will be 
handled by the Men’s Leagues of the two 
churches of Syracuse. 


Syracuse. Jos. A. Serena. 





THE 





APPEAL TO NEW ENGLAND DISCIPLES. 


The New England Board is striving earn- 
estly to establish new churches wherever a 
nucleus of sufficient strength is found to war- 
rant the expense of locating a missionary. 

The board appeals earnestly to all estab- 
lished churches in New England to make a 
most liberal offering for the extension of our 
home work. Most of our church papers 
are in sympathy with the New England work 
and are using every effort to forward its in- 
terests and have solicited items of news, and 
the Century particularly urges every Dis- 
ciple Church in New England to appoint a 
correspondent to send a news letter at least 
once a month recording the general condi- 
tions and urging the general extension of the 
work. 

Let every Disciple who has a church home 
use every effort and make every reasonable 
sacrifice to extend our cause and thereby 
provide church homes for those who are less 
fortunately situated. 

Address all communications referring to 
the New England work to the undersigned. 

John A. Gardner, Cor. Sec. 

176 South St., Boston, Mass. 


RECENT ANNUITIES. 


The American Christian Missionary Society 
has recently received annuities as follows: 
$500 from a friend in Richmond, Va; $500 
from a friend in Iowa who already was on 
our books as an annuitant; $300 from 
friends in Ohio who had previously given us 
money on this same plan; also $300 from 
a sister in Michigan, and $100 additional 
from a sister in Greencastle, Ind. 

The fact that several of these who have 
already given us money on this plan, send 
in other gifts, is the best possible evidence 
of their satisfaction with the manner in 
which the American Christian Missionary 
Society handles these trusts. We heartily 
commend their example to many others in 
our brotherhood. By making bequests for 
educational and missionary work it is by 
no means an assurance that it will ever 
reach the organization for which it was 
intended. Wills are being tested and broken 
daily. Here is a splendid investment with 
assured income to those who need it, and 
likewise with the certainty that the money 
will be used according to your intention. 

Write us about the rates of interest and 
other details. 

William J. Wright, Corresponding Secretary, 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WINSTON OF THE PRAIRIE. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
at the door, and though this was most un- 
usual Winston only quietly moved his head 
when a bitter blast came in, and a man 
wrapped in furs stood in the opening. 

“T’ll put my horse in the stable while I’ve 
got my furs on. It’s a bitter night,” he said. 

Winston nodded. “You know where the 
lantern is,” he said. “There’s some chop in 
the manger, and you needn’t spare the oats 
in the bin. At present prices it doesn’t pay 
to haul them in.” 

The man closed the door silently, and it 
was ten minutes before he returned and, 
sloughing off his furs, dropped into a chair 
beside the stove. “I got supper at Brough- 
ton’s, and don’t want anything but shelter 
tonight,” he said. 

Winston had no esteem for his visitor, but 
men are not censorious upon the prairie, and 
Western hospitality is always free. 

“Where have you come from, Courthorne?” 
he said quietly. 


The other man laughed a little. “The 
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long trail,” he said. “The Dakotas, Colorado, 
Montana. Cleaned up one thousand at Re. 
gent, and might have got more, but some 
folks down there seemed tired of me. The 
play was quite regular, but they have ap. 
parently been getting virtuous lately.” 

“And now?” said Winston, with polite in. 
difference. 

Courthorne made a little gesture of dep. 
recation. 

“I’m back again with the rustlers.” 

Winston’s nod signified comprehension, for 
the struggle between the great range-holders 
across the frontier and the smaller settler 
who with legal right invaded their cattle runs 
was just over. It had been fought out bit. 
terly with dynamite and rifles, and when at 
last with the aid of the United States cavalry 
peace was made, sundry broken men and 
mercenaries who had taken the pay of both 
parties, seeing their occupation gone, had 
found a fresh scope for their energies jn 
smuggling liquor, and an opportunity trans. 
ferring cattle, without their owner’s sanction, 
across the frontier. That was then a prohibj. 
tion country, and the profits and risks at. 
tached to supplying it and the Blackfeet op 
the reserves with liquor were heavy. 
“Business this way?” said Winston. 


(To be continued.) 








Almost as Good. 

Little Ikey came up to his father with a 
very solemn face. 

“Is it true, father,” he asked, “that mar. 
riage is a failure?” 

His father surveyed him thoughtfully for 
a moment. 

“Well, Ikey,” he finally replied, “if you 
get a rich wife it’s almost as good as a fail- 
ure.”—January Lippincott’s. 


CHILD SAVED 
By Simple Change to Right Food. 





































When a little human machine (or a larg 
one) goes wrong, nothing is so important as 
the selection of food which will bring it 
around again. 

“The Doctor, and . also,” writes an us, 
woman, “consider that we owe the life of my 
little four year old niece, to Grape-Nuts 
food. 

“From the time of her birth, her stomach 
was so weak she could not digest milk or 
any food we could think of, although we 
tried avout all the Infant Foods known. The 
dcctor gave me no hope—called the trouble 
Intestinal consumption. 

“At 18 months the child could barely sit 
alone, her body was so weak, and her brain 
did not seem to be properly developed. 

“One day, having some trouble with my 
stomach, I brought home a package of 
Grape-Nuts and started to use it. The 
thought came to me that a very little of the 
food made soft in some cream might be good 
for the little one. 

“I gave her some Grape-Nuts thus pre 
pared and she soon became so fond of it 
that she would reach out her little thin 
hands and ery at the sight of a saucer with 
a spoon in it. 

“She ate Grape-Nuts not only in the morn 
ing, but at night also and since the first has 
never missed a day. She is now, at four 
years, a strong, healthy child with a good 
straight back, fine bones, and firm muscles. 
Her mind is bright also. 

“We stopped all medicine, so we know that 
‘1 was Grape-Nuts and not medicines that 
saved ber.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville” in pkg 
“There’s a Reason.” 

“ver read the above letter? A new om 
appears from time to time. They at 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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HERBERT YEUELL AT RENSSELAER, 
In DIANA. 


most wonderful 
just closed. Never has the town 
quickly and so thoroughly aroused and so 


lensselaer’s meeting has 


been so 


deeply moved as it has in the seventeen days’ 


meeting just concluded by Evangelist Herbert 
Yeuell. 

There time for preparation, for 
he came on short notice and went to work. 
Bro. Yeuell’s motto was “do it now,” and 
consequently every one got busy at once. 
The press’ was busy, hurrying feet and busy 
hands carried invitations of the 
every house in town, while window cards and 
street banners announced that Yeuell was 
preaching at the Christian Church. Interest 
was immediately created and people came 
flocking to see and hear. Soon the audiences 
were overflowing the great building and pen- 
itents were filling the front seats at every 
service. 

Discouraged churches said there is little 
hope of a revival in Rensselaer, for three or 
four others meetings had practically failed. 
They did not count on the church that was 
pushing the meeting and the evangelist that 
was leading the forces. They did not know 
that wherever Bro. Yeuell went there had 
to be a revival. 

All of the fine compliments that have 
been passed on Bro. Yeuell are true. He is 
a great preacher because he has a message 
that must be delivered even at the cost of 
his own life. He does not spare himself, for 
souls are worth the sacrifice. He knows how 
to get along with the religious neighbors. 
He preaches the gospel in love and shuns 
not to declare the whole truth, yet he re- 
tains the friendship of all. The business 
men closed their stores earlier than usual to 
attend the services, a thing they had never 
been know to do before. 

To properly finance a meeting is usually 
a problem, but not so in the Yeuell meetings. 
Offerings are taken every night and on Sat- 
urday nights he gives an illustrated lecture 
that is of such great merit that the most 
highly educated people of town crowd in to 
see and hear and leave a substantial remem- 
brance in the basket at the door. Mr. Yeuell 
is a masterful lecturer and is one of 
the best equipped men on the road. 


was no 


services to 


Many things contributed to the success of 
the meetings; among them was the work 
of Mrs. Yeuell. She at once proved herself 
an indispensable adjunct to her husband. 
She organized a “smile chorus” that gave 
most valuable service. Her personal work in 
and outside of the meetings was exceedingly 
commendable. Her pleasant and effective 
way of approaching persons out of Christ 
made her easily the most successful soul- 
winner of all the personal workers. 

Bro. Yeuell brought into the meetings as 
singing evangelist Bro. Wm. Speer, of the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, now of 
Frankfort, Ind. Bro. Speer is a singer who 
loves the Lord with his whole heart and sings 
for souls. Every service was prefaced with 
an earnes. prayer to God for his blessings 
on the meeting, then he would lead the 
chorus and congregation to the most spir- 
ited and spiritual songs in the book. 

In many respects this was an ideal meet- 
ing. It was too short to permit of all the 
harvest being gathered, is the one imperfect 
part of it, but it was intensely spiritual; 
it was adapted to local needs; it won the 
respect of all classes of people; it brought 
124 persons forward to either confess Christ 
or to place their membership with the church; 
it was larger than the church in which it 
was held, for other churches had additions 
during the meeting. Among the number that 
tame forward, 92 were by confession—many 


THE CHRIS 


The chureh is 
will have an 
500 members. 


of them heads of tamilies. 
greatly strengthened and now 
enrollment of about 


Bro. and Sister Yeuell deserve the great 
success that crowns their efforts in every 
place. They unite with us in giving glory 


to God for the splendid victories that have 


rewarded their efforts while in Rensselaer. 


G. H. Clarke, Pastor. 
NEWMAN MEETING. 
Thirty-nine responses to invitation first 


three weeks at Newman. Bro. Bloom con- 
tinues. 274 in Sunday-school January 24. 
Sixty-five in pastor’s class of men. Twelve 
graduates of Teacher Training addressed by 


Supt. Miller, of Rantoul, and diplomaed by 
their teacher, Charles Bloom. After a short 
sermon in the morning, Bro. Bloom called 
for pledges to cover $2,100 indebtedness. 


About $2,400 came in response, afterward 
raised to $2,600. Entire church and com- 
munity hold Charles Bloom in highest esteem. 
His downtown office for men is a model of 
attractiveness and usefulness. Sister Bloom’s 


Juniors hold state banner for 1908. A great 
people and pastor are doing things here. 
Brother J. G. McNutt, of Oklahoma, was tie 


master workman under whose lead the splen- 
did edifice was erected. Bros. L. R. Thomas 
and Lyons are among the beloved pastors of 
recent years in Newman. All have contrib- 


uted to, and all will rejoice in the recent 
victories under the leadership of Charles 
Bloom. 

Chicago, Il. Will F. Shaw, Ass't. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 

Geo. L. Peters, of South Joplin Church, 
succeeds F. F. Walters in the Central at 
Springfield: He graduated from Eureka Col- 
lege in 1897, taking A. M. degree later. His 
pastorates have been in Girard and Taylor- 
ville, Ill., Mound City and South Joplin, Mo., 
where in three years he has added nearly 








DIDN’T KNOW 
Coffee Was the Cause. 

Many daily habits, particularly of eating 
and drinking, are formed by following our 
elders. 

In this way ill health is often fastened 
upon children. A Ga. lady says: 

“I had been allowed to drink coffee ever 
since I can remember, but even as a child 1 
had a weak stomach which frequently re- 
fused to retain food. 

“The taste of coffee was in my mouth all 
the time and was, as I found out later, the 
cause of the stomach rebelling against food. 

“I now see that it was only from following 
the example of my elders that I had formed 
and continued the miserable habit of drinking 
coffee. My digestion remained poor, nerves 
unstrung, frequent headache, and yet I did 
not suspect the true cause. 

“Another trouble was a bad, muddy com- 
plexion for which I spent time and money 
for creams, massaging, ete., without any re- 
sults. 

“After I was married I was asked to try 
Postum, and would you believe it, I, an old 
coffee toper, took to Postum from the very 
first. We made it right—according to direc- 
tions on the pkg. and it had a most delicate 
flavour and I at once quit coffee, with the 
happiest results. 

“I now have a perfectly clear, smooth skin, 
fine digestion and haven’t had a headache in 
over two years.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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300 to the 
second only 
one of the best in this district. 
Sunday in February, I 


church, made a Sunday-school 
to one in Joplin and a C. E. 
On the last 
humbly, lovingly, 


bow myself down and out of the pastorate 
of the Central Church, giving way to that 


princely fellow, Geo. L. Peters. I assure him 
the loyal support of hundreds here who have 
been our strength and arm of power in wield- 
ing the gospel sword. F. F. Walters. 


Pimples 
Cannot Live 


When The Blood Is Purified With Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. 











Trial Package Sent Free. 

Pimples, blotches, eruptions, etc., simply 
disappear like magic when you shut off the 
supply of impurities which cause them. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers go into the blood 
through the same channel as food. They 
stimulate and nourish it. They destroy for- 
eign and unnatural bodies found there and 
remove all impurities very quickly. 

in many cases pimples and eruptions dis- 
appear from the skin in five days. 

These little wafers are so strong that im- 
mediately after they go into the blood their 
beneficial effects make themselves known. 
The blood is cleansed rapidly and thoroughly, 
the impure is separated from the pure blood 
and the waste matter and poisons are carried 
from the system. 

The person who suffers the humiliation of 
pimples, blotches and eruptions should know 
and feel that the blood is in bad condition 
and delay is quite dangerous, and is liable 
to effect many organs quite seriously. 

Purify your blood and you give nature the 
means to successfully fight all manner of 
disease. Calcium Sulphide is one of the in- 
gredients from which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers are made, and it is the strongest and 
most powerful blood invigorator known to 
science. This wonderful purifier is endorsed 
by the entire medical profession and is gen- 
erally used in all doctor’s prescriptions for 
the blood and skin. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers peculiarly pre- 
serve the strength of Calcium Sulphide better 
than other methods—thus giving the most 
rapid cures owing to the purity of the in- 
gredients and their freedom from decay, evap- 
oration and chemical weakness caused by 
many latter day modes of preparation. Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers are sold by every drug- 
gist. Price 50c, or send us your name and 
address and we will send you a trial package 
by mail free. Address F. A. Stuart, 175 
Stuart Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


A lNITAL IONS 
UNCEMENTS 
MING CARDS 
FINE LOTRTIONERY 
Send for Samples 


§. D. CHILDS & CO., 200 Clark St., Chicago. 














OWLDEN BELLS 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


AMERICAN BELL & FOUNDRY Co. Norrmue Mit. 


Joy and Praise 


By WriwiaM J. KrgkPATRICK and J. H. Firtmoge. 
A new euttection of the brichtest and prettiest 
Sunday-school « nv-s_ you ever heard. A returnable 
= ple copy r* iled for exemination. Bound in 
b 2°6 paces. Price, $25.00 per one hundred. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE S3°.5"sicis siuna'tos Soc. 
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DEDICATION IN DUNREITH, IND. 
January L. L. Car- 
Christian Church 


The third Sunday in 
penter dedicated the new 
in Dunreith, Ind. He raised easily far more 
than was needed. This 
the gospel is still vigorous and effective in 
dedicated to date 735 
had less money 


money veteran of 
appeal and has 
He stated that he 
Dunreith than on any 


This consecrated 


( hurches. 
former 
band 


to raise in 
occasion. and active 
of workers there had 
Some two years ago, the 
essful meeting there, thor- 
| the and the new 


fruitful result. The con 


practically raised it 


all in advance. 


writer held a suce 


oughly reorganize church, 


building came as a 
gregation is now highly elated and will move 
forward to the accomplishing of larger 


New Castle 
e present to assist and 
dedica 


things. Several members of the 
Chureh and pastor wer 
give Monday 


tion, the writer 


evening. following the 


preached, and there were 
three 
ae 


splendid additions. 
Offutt. of Lawrenceburg, Ind., who 


has entered the general evangelistic field, 
took hold of the 


mtinue 


meeting Tuesday evening 


and will it indefinitely. 

crowds, 
start. The 
Evan- 


There have been large growing 


interest and additions from the 


situation omens a large ingathering. 
a plain, direet gos 


with deep 


gelist Offutt is preacning 
pel, and the people are hearing 
conviction, 

Work 
Castle, Ind. Chis 


moves along prosperously in New 


county seat church hopes 


to accomplish many worthy Centennial 


Aims.” and to supervise and assist the county 
churches Dunreith has been greatly aided 
by the members here. Five good additions 
since last report me young man who we 


hope will study for the ministry. We have 


THE 


indebtedness that 
cessor, and are succeeding nicely. 
» for $650.00 on the 
hope soon to reach the end of the debt, and 
then launch out for an elegant, 
Our city has started a 


afternoon 
Hill lectured here to men only recently, and 


captivated 


Walla Walla, 


Added to the 
t, ninety-six; by 
all sources, $10,922. 


gan fund ; by 


Foreign 


January 1, 
secured as pastor’s helper for vear 1909, 


Noblesville, Ind, 
closed a three weeks’ meeting 
church at Pendleton, 

additions, 
and probably 
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“crusade” 


among all the 


forward message. All 


thirty; 
ehurch: 


S5.883, by 


local work, 


Chureh in good order. 
Field. F. 
Living Link evangelist 
1909. 


‘n, some being the 
the community. Wea 
Noblesville, Ind.. 


on now to pay off some 
accrued under my 


churches with great 
meetings. _ 


mass 


all hearts with 
goes well. 
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Washington—Central Church, 
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Ladies Guild $517 on 
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$3,672. 
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modern new 


“Men’s Move- Comes After a 


Soap. 
a plain, straight- 


Minister. 


weventy-eight; fu 
thirty-eight. 
and state 
1lé: total. 


leaves the skin cool, 
and refreshed. Used just before 
retiring induces quiet and restful 
sleep. Always insist on 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


All druggists keep it. 


Refreshing 
Sleep 


Bath with 


warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur 
It allays irritation and 


soothed 
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and Benevolences, 


Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Black or Brewn, 50c. 














Enter Living Link 
Ware began as 


CHURCH 


Daisy Wilson E:Tstss. 


SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


SuBFREECATALOUUS 
WEY. 


TELLS 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Ce., Cincinnati, 0. 








a. Ce, Fisher. 
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BELLS. 


Bteel Alloy Church and School Beils. 
Catalogue. The C.S8. BELL CO., Hi 
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by confession of 
them 


art of . " 
| “Tabernacle Hymns” 


plication and awakening. 


Frank E 





Jaynes. Evangelical 


sample. The 


—Rousing, 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
inspiring, 


Pub. Co., 


uplifting, spiritual, singable. For praise, sup- 
One dime brings a 
Chicago. 








Crisis 


reports. 
just now. 


Baptists and Disciples 


This is the theme of the hour. 


them read like a novel. 





PROF. H. L. WILLETT’S TWO BOOKS 
Our Plea for Union and the Present 


Basic Truths of the Christian Faith 


Every Disciple of Christ will be interested in getting from 
his own pen the teachings of Professor Willett. 
man will consent to judge him on the basis of newspaper 
These books should be in every one’s possession 


No fair 


ERRETT GATES’ ILLUMINATING WORK 
The Early Relation and Separation of 


Dr. Gates has put into our 
hand the historic facts with a grace and charm that makes 


A SPLENDID GIFT 
To Each New Subscriber 


Any one of the Following Important Books will be sent to a New (Yearly) Sub- 
scriber to the Christian Century upon receipt of only $1.50 


“Altar Stairs” 


JUDGE SCOFIELD’S FASCINATING TALE 


An ideal Christmas present to your friend. Beautifully 


bound and illustrated. Retail price, $1.20. 


OUR CENTENNIAL BOOK 


Historical Documents Advocating Chris- 


tian Union 


This book is the classic for this our Centennial year. 


contains Thomas Campbell’s 
Alexander Campbell’s 
Stone’s “Last Will 

Presbytery”; Isaac Errett’s 
aon’s “The world’s Need of Our Plea.” 


It 


“Declaration and Address”; 
“Sermon on the Law”; Boston W. 
and Testament of the Springfield 
“Our Position”; J. H. Garri- 
Beautifully illus- 


trated. Retail price, $1.00. No one should allow the 
Centennial to approach without possessing this book. 





This is a great offer for us to make. The only reason we can make such an offer is 
that we expect it to add hundreds of names to our subscription list. 




















